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Front Line 
Telephone Post 





Camouflaged Communications Center of American Command Post during heavy fighting 


TrLerHone lines are life- 
lines wherever our men fight. 
The lines lengthen with every 
mile of advance. 


Bell System manufactuiing 
facilities have had to be de- 
voted almost exclusively to 
keeping the armed forces sup- 
plied with communication and 
electronic equipment. As a 


BELL TELEPHONE 


result, we are short of tele- 
phones, switchboards and 
other equipment needed to 
meet civilian requirements. 


We’re sorry if you’ve had to 
wait for home telephone ser- 
vice. But you can be sure that 
every effort is being made to 
take care of your needs just as 
soon as the war allows. 


SYSTEM 





OUR SOLDIERS TELEPHONE OVER HERE, TOO. .. . Whenever you can, please give the service men 
and women first chance at Long Distance between 7 and 10 each night. They'll appreciate it a lot. 
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The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, founded in 1875, is a citi- 
zens’ organization for the advance- 
ment of intelligent management 
and use of the country’s forests 
and related resources of soil, wa- 
ter, wildlife and outdoor recrea- 
tion. 


Its educational activities seek 
to bring about a better apprecia- 
tion and handling of these re- 
sources, whether publicly or pri- 
vately owned, that they may con- 
tribute permanently to the wel- 
fare of the nation and its people. 


In addition to publication of 
its magazine—AMERICAN ForEsTS 
—designed to keep before the 
people of the country important 
conservation questions and issues, 
the Association carries on educa- 
tional work in various fields in- 
cluding forest fire prevention, re- 
forestation, protection of wildlife, 
prevention of soil erosion, preser- 
vation of wilderness areas, estab- 
lishment of national forests and 
parks, advancement of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teaching of 
conservation in schools and the 
promotion of research in timber 
growing and forest utilization. 


The Association is independent 
and non-commercial, and has no 
connection with any federal or 
state governments. Its resources 
and income are devoted to the 
advancement of conservation in 
the interests of public welfare, 
and all citizens are welcomed to 
membership. 
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The employment situation in the 
lumber, pulpwood and basic timber 
products industries remains acute. 
The War Manpower Commission 
has announced that employment 
during the first half of 1944 was 
the lowest since January, 1942. In 
May, employment was 54,400 be- 
low May, 1943. Among the factors 
accounting for this decline is a shift 
of workers back to the farm and 
unfavorable logging weather, par- 
ticularly in the South. 

. e * e 
Furs were reportedly so scarce in 
Denmark toward the end of 1943 
that rat skins were used for lining 
women’s coats. 

e e s e 
Discovery of a new process for 
making paper from bamboo holds 
promise for the development of an 
expanded paper industry in the 
American Republics, according to 
the Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Experiments 
by the Herty Foundation in Geor- 
gia indicate that high-grade paper 
suitable for bookbinding, bag and 
wrapping purposes can be made 
from bamboo. 

= . * e e 

The Axis press reports the estab- 
lishment of a system of protected 
seed trees in German forests, indi- 
cating attempts at intensive refor- 
estation resulting from _ serious 
overcutting. The new system calls 
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Reports from the 
Home and Battle Fronts 


for “Mother trees” specially select- 
ed because of soundness and rapid 
growth that will produce at least a 
thousand seedlings. An innovation 
of the system is the selection of seed 
trees of the poorest type for com- 
parative study. 

. * * - 
Meanwhile, a European lumber 
publication reports that cuttings in 
Danish forests during 1942 and 
1943 were sixty-seven percent in 
excess of normal. Beech forests 
have been particularly affected. In 
these forests fellings in three years 
have been two and a half times the 
annual increment. 

* e * é 
Chile has announced a National 
Forestry Council charged with the 
development and enforcement of a 
national forestry policy. A forestry 
code and a general plan on policy 
are to be submitted by the Council 
for official consideration. 

& e e & 
Reports from Russia indicate wide- 
spread conversion of tractors to 
producer-gas generation. Use of 
timber as a fuel, however, is dis- 
couraged by leading Soviet experts 
on the grounds that it is relatively 
low in energy-giving content and is 
also expensive. One tractor, they 
point out, consumes annually the 
wood from one hectare of forest 
(two and a half acres). Thus the 
general use of timber for tractor 








fuel “would ravage too great areas 
of timber.” Charcoal is recom. 
mended. Also, good results are 
said to have been obtained from 
dry distillation of wood waste. 
. oe * © 

The Office of the Coordinator of 
Fisheries has announced that, with 
few exceptions, applications for 
priorities for the construction of 
additional fishing vessels will not 
be approved for the remainder. of 
the year. The reason—construction 
during the first half of 1944 has 
been so accelerated that materials 
have been depleted. 


Jacob L. Babler, wealthy St. Louis, 
Missouri, insurance man, long has 
contended that the state should ear. 
mark a one cent tax on each $100 
of property to maintain state parks, 
On August 20, according to the 
Associated Press, the State Consti- 
tutional Convention agreed with 
him, and wrote the provision into 
the new constitution. Whereupon, 
Mr. Babler announced that he 
would give $2,500,000 to maintain 
the Babler Park in St. Louis, which 
he had previously donated. 

f e + ” 
A total of 464 paper mills, board 
mills, and manufacturers of build- 
ing paper and board are using 
waste paper today, according to the 
WPB. Prewar consumption of 
waste paper averaged 4,500,000 
tons a year, as against 6,000,000 
tons in 1943. The goal for 1944 
is 8,000,000 tons, sixty-six percent 
of the available recoverable waste 
paper supply. 

* * e e 
Peru has extensive plans for devel- 
oping the natural resources of the 
country, including the construction 
of one of the largest hydroelectric 
plants in South America. Work al- 
ready has begun on the great 125, 
000-kilowatt Canyon del Pato hy- 
droelectric installation on the Santa 
River, 250 miles north of Lima. 
Important in this program is an ir- 
rigation project to bring water to 
250,000 desert acres and, later, in- 
dustries to utilize this power an 
refine the minerals which exist in 
the region. 

e e e * 
The Army has developed a new ten! 
pole the chief features of which are 
that its sections are interchange 
able, are not hooked together by 
hinges, sliding sleeves, or other 
moving parts, and are only half 9 
heavy as the old three-section-joint- 
ed job. Made of light-weight woods, 
the pole GI’s pack in the future will 
weigh but seven and a half pounds. 
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American construction equipment has become a potent weapon; is giv- 
ing a good account of itself on every front. As always, some pieces of 
equipment are giving outstanding performance, and the Buckeye Clipper 
is one of them. The U. S. Army does not endorse any product—plays 
no favorites—which is fair all around. But men in the service, from our 
us, town and elsewhere, former shovel operators and even some of our 


has This Buckeye equip- employees in the service overseas, tell us what a swell job Clippers are 


100 ment will save on a ee gee 


sie your post-war jobs! “You don’t need a high I.Q. to run this G.I. shovel—it prac- 
the tically runs itself. Vacuum power control sure makes it easy to 
msti- Buckeye “Centro-lif? Bull- handle. It’s easy to maintain, too. The guy who designed it 


with sure felt for the ‘Joes’ on the maintenance end.” 
into dozers and Trailbuilders, 


: Well said, soldier! The trickle of Clipper repair parts going to opera- 
“ Cable Control Units and tional bases bears out that last statement. Clippers are getting more 
on other Tractor Equipment, —_ at cet ad than ye — got on mae jobs, in clay 
hich Secatiors, ‘Teitdeals, teed and gravel pits or in material yards, but they can take it. 


; We've had to put off a lot of people who wanted Clippers—war comes 
Wideners, R-B Power Fine- first. Those who are able to wait will find Clippers worth waiting for. 





oard ders. 
uild « RR thy peas BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
1 cee FINDLAY, OHIO 

















THE FOREST EXCHANCE ... 


Our Thanks 


Sir: I have read and reread Mr. Ober- 
holtzer’s wonderful article “Hands 
Across the Border” in the September is- 
sue, and your effective and penetrating 
editorial. As one who has had this re- 
gion close to his heart for many years, 
I want to thank you and The American 
Forestry Association most sincerely for 
this contribution to the conservation 
cause. 


I cannot express to you how stimulat- 
ing this work is to one who has possibly 
become somewhat discouraged during 
very recent years at the obstructions 
which have been thrown in the path of 
this movement.—F. B. Hubachek, Chi- 
cago. 


Friend of the Hemlocks 


Sm: I am sure the article “My Friends 
—the Hemlocks of Crater Lake,” by 
Doris Payne, in the August issue, will 
attract many readers. 


As indicating what the article means, 
may | say that although I have been vis- 
iting Crater Lake often in the course of 
the past twenty years and have been 
studying it continuously, and had from 
time to time made mention of the values 
of the mountain hemlock, I did not real- 
ize until a recent visit how important 
that tree is in the Crater Lake region. 
Actually the greater part of the forest on 
the upper part of the mountain of Crater 
Lake is mountain hemlock, and it makes 
a magnificent forest, not only as individ- 
ual trees, but as a group of trees. So, 
may I say that Mrs. Payne has not over- 
stated the case.—Dr. John C. Merriam, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Need a Pilot? 


Sir: I recently read in your magazine 
about counting elk from airplanes (“Elk 
Below,” by Orange Olsen, February is- 
sue). I am now flying light planes in 
China and getting valuable experience, 
and at the conclusion of the war I intend 


getting a job as a light plane pilot on 
this sort of work. Any information you 
can give me as to where I might apply 
for such a job will be appreciated — 
T/Sgt. Daniel Sprechner, 19th Liaison 
Squadron, China. 


White Buffaloes 


Sir: The article “Montana’s Albino 
Buffalo,” by Peyton Moncure, in your 
September issue, interested me very 
much as I worked as clerk-stenographer 
at the Bison Range at Moiese, Montana. 
about sixteen years ago. 

Mr. Moncure mentions that there is a 
white buffalo in the Alaska herd. It 
seems to me that there is every possibil- 
ity that this animal is a close relative of 
the one at the Moiese Range as the buf- 
falo which are ranging in Alaska are de- 
scended from those shipped from the 
Moiese Range while I was working 
there. — Mrs. Elizabeth Guntermana, 
Harlem, Montana. 
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JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 
Automotive Service Station 
Equipment, Fog Fire Fighters, 
Bean Royal Spray Pumps. 

Lansing, Michigan. 


rngrover 
Complete line of machinery for 
canning foods. San Jose, Calif. 





2Ch _—. 





Niagara Spray . 
..-Insecticides for protecting 
crops from insects and diseases. 
Middleport,N.Y.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Burlington, Ont., Canada. 


” Texas Division... Food Protec- 






tive Processes, Fruit & Vegetable 
Packing Equipment, Canning 
Machinery. Harlingen, Texas. 





Riverside Division. Citrus Pack- 
ing Equipment, Automatic Box 
Making & Lidding Machinery, 
Fruit and Vegetable Protective 
Processes. Riverside,California. 


Florida Division... Citrus and 
Vegetable Packing Equipment, 
and Food Protective Processes. 
Dunedin and Lakeland, Florida. 





“Water Buffalo” amphibious 
tanks. 7 of Food MachineryCor- 
poration’s 14 major factories 
are making ‘‘Water Buffalos” 
or sub-assemblies. 





-Selis Division. Acom- 
plete line of food canning ma- 
chinery. Hoopeston, Illinois. 





Pump Division. Deep 
well turbines, hi-lifts & pumps 
handling water for every pur- 
pose. Los Angeles and Fresno, 
California; and Canton, Ohio. 











4) Hundred Trees 
Like This... 


The role of the forest in contributing to the economic and social sta- 
bility of a community, a state, or a region is nowhere more graphically 
expressed than in the following lines from A Decade of Progress in 
Douglas Fir Forestry, by E. H. McDaniels, published by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Forest Conservation of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Pacific Northwest Loggers Association: 


“The time of eight men for a year goes into the manufacture of 
1,000,000 feet of rough Douglas fir lumber (which means fewer than a 
hundred trees like the one shown at left). The average wage is around 
$1,500 each. That comes to about $12,000 in salaries and wages. 


“Taking all the workers in the lumber industry (Douglas fir region), 
married and unmarried, the number of dependents averages one and 
three-tenths per worker. That makes eighteen people directly support- 
ed for a year by the manufacture of 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 


“To take care of the wants of these eighteen people requires about 
twelve storekeepers, doctors, filling station attendants, school teachers, 
policemen, bus drivers and so on, and these people also have depen- 
dents. This service group and their families total about twenty-eight. 
That makes something like forty-five individuals altogether who get 
their living for a year from the production of 1,000,000 board feet.” 


Thus, and considering only logging and milling, the 8,700,000,000 
board feet of Douglasfir cut in western Washington and Oregon in 1942 
made a living for 393,000 people—ten percent of the estimated popula- 
tion of these two states. Add transportation, remanufacture and retail 
selling and the percentage is greatly increased. 


When millions of American boys put aside their weapons of war, the 
forest will provide many with peacetime employment—lifetime secur- 
ity if we, and they, adhere to a realistic policy of forest conservation. 


Photograph by courtesy 
of the Consolidated Timber Company of 
Portland, Oregon 
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POSTWAR CONSERVATION BUDGETS 


SOME light is shed on the trend of gov- 
ernmental thinking on postwar conser- 
vation—what form it is to take, how it 
isto be applied and at what cost to the 
taxpayer —in the mid-September an- 
nouncement by the Department of the 
Interior (see page 479 of this issue) of 
plans for the lands and bureaus under 
its jurisdiction. And it is not of the 
shrinking-violet variety. 

For nine bureaus—the General Land 
Office, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Grazing Service, the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of 
Mines, the Geological Survey and the 
Bonneville Power Administration — the 
department outlines a $4,000,000,000 
program for development of millions of 
acres of the public domain. It would 
provide, if approved, some 2,000,000 
man-years of employment for war vet- 
erans and dislocated war workers over 
the reconversion period. 

It is not intended here to count un- 
hatched chickens and pass upon the 
merits of the various projects Interior 
proposes. The more immediate ques- 
tion is will Congress after the war be in 
the mood to agree to multi-billion-dollar 
conservation budgets? If the September 
10 recommendations of the House Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning mean anything, a program of 


TREES FOR THE WOUNDED 


FROM Forester E. V. Jotter comes an 
appeal so worthy that we are passing it 
on to those individuals and organiza- 
tions searching for ways to do more for 
our hospitalized servicemen. 

“At Fletcher General Hospital,” Mr. 
Jotter writes from Cambridge, Ohio, 
“and I understand at other Army hos- 
pitals, no funds were provided, in ac- 
cordance with an Army policy, for plant- 
ing trees and shrubs. The buildings are 
unprotected from the heat and the sun, 
and the walks and openings between 
buildings are equally exposed. 

“The convalescent soldiers should get 
outdoors, but not where they are ex- 
Posed to intense heat and sunlight. 


tax reduction and other steps to bring 
about return to a stable peacetime econ- 
omy is in the making. Specifically, the 
committee rejected “the theory that gov- 
ernment spending in itself can provide 
a satisfactory stimulus to production and 
employment.” ‘ 

Even in rosier and less critical days a 
$3,000,000,000 reclamation program, 
such as Interior proposes, might well 
cause the blinking of many congression- 
al eyes. How will the taxpaye:, ponder- 
ing over the bill for global war, react to 
a grant of $226,000,000 for improving 
western range lands? How will he feel, 
under the impact of an estimated yearly 
postwar tax of $900 for himself and fam- 
ily, to a $21,000,000 annual budget to 
develop new tourist-attracting facilities 
in national parks, plus an additional out- 
lay of $11,000,000 for refurbishing the 
old? 

Only the American people, of course, 
know the answers, and the trend of their 
thinking seems unmistakable. When 
Congress gets round to appropriating 
for postwar it is almost certain that the 
cry from the grass roots will be to toss 
out the window any over-ambitious and 
unrealistic project. And conservation 
would do well to avoid the stigma of 
being characterized, either by our law- 
makers or taxpayers, as unrealistic. 

The cost of victory in terms of re- 


Many have been in the tropics and need 
especially to be protected from sunlight. 
Aside from these considerations, the 
value of trees and shrubs in creating at- 
tractive surroundings to help in building 
up mental and physical wellbeing is gen- 
erally recognized.” 

Individuals and organizations can 
contribute a real service to their wound- 
ed fighting men, Mr. Jotter suggests, by 
providing funds to help supply adequate 
planting stock for landscaping. “In ad- 
dition, they can sponsor the planting of 
small tracts of from one to five or more 
acres as forest plantations, which would 
work into the landseape program and 
inject new interest and beauty. Labor 
for the planting of these trees could be 


Lftoual 


sources, particularly our forest resource, 
has been great—just how great remains 
to be seen. At the same time, many ma- 
jor long-term conservation programs, 
built up over the years at high cost to 
the taxpayers, have been drastically cur- 
tailed since Pearl Harbor. Much essen- 
tial maintenance work, particularly in 
resource protection and management, 
has been reduced to a dangerous level. 
In view of this, if we are to pursue a 
realistic postwar conservation policy, 
these basic programs—the rehabilitation 
of war resource damage, integrated, of 
course, with human rehabilitation, and 
the restoration and acceleration of es- 
sential programs displaced by war— 
must come first. Even these, if properly 
carried forward, will require unprece- 
dented federal appropriations. The 
grandiose schemes, patterned on the vi- 
sion of a vast public works program to 
bridge the employment gap between war 
and peace, should be held in reserve—to 
be used if and when. 

Boldness—and Interior’s program is 
undeniably bold —is an indispensable 
asset, but at a time like this it must be 
harnessed with realism. And realism, 
applied to postwar conservation, means 
simply that it is likely to be more profit- 
able, when shaping a program, to keep 
our sights on what is before us—and 
not go aiming at the sky. 


made available from the patients who 
have convalesced sufficiently to perform 
a limited amount of work. Hospital au- 
thorities seem agreed that this might be 
a part of the reconditioning program, 
and that soldiers would appreciate an 
opportunity to assist in developing some- 
thing which would be of permanent 
value.” 

Trees can be put to no greater service 
than this. Nor can individuals, organi- 
zations and other groups contribute 
more to the permanent well-being of 
their hospitalized fighting men. Why not, 
then, launch upon such a project in your 
own locality, working direct with the 
nearest Army hospital authorities? Oc- 
tober is an ideal time for planting! 








BUFFALO 
Wild ox Tame? 


By VICTOR H. CAHALANE 


WHEN the Union Pacific and other 
railroads pushed across the plains, their 
steel bands cut into the grasslands and 
spelled the doom of the buffalo. Mil- 
lions had already been shot—killed for 
their hides, for their meat, or left to rot, 
with only their tongues taken. Often 
they were shot merely to relieve the 
monotony of prairie travel. Profes- 
sional hunters were hired to kill the 
remaining millions that thundered across 
the path of the encroaching railroads. 
Civilization finished the job. 

The railroads advertised special ex- 
cursion rates: “Ample time will be had 


for a grand BUFFALO HUNT. Buffaloes 
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are so numerous along the road that 
they are shot from the cars nearly every 
day, On our last excursion our party 
killed twenty buffaloes in a hunt of six 
hours! Round trip tickets from Leaven- 
worth, only $10!” 

The American buffalo was once the 
most abundant game animal that civil- 





ized man ever beheld. Not even the 
teeming herds of South Africa in their 
palmiest days could compete with this 
spectacle. No one ever counted the 
original buffalo population, of course. 
But Seton’s estimate of 60,000,000 has 
been accepted as a reasonable guess. 
ad 1889, William T. Hornaday 
counted only 541 buffaloes 
remaining in the United 
States. The number of sur- 
vivors in Canada, excluding 
the wood bison of the Peace 
River region, was probably 
very small. Quite probably 
there would be no plains buf- 
falo alive today had it not 
been for a number of oldtime 
cattlemen. For sentimental 
reasons, or for experimental 
breeding purposes, small 
herds were maintained on 4 
number of ranches from 
Texas to Alberta. In spite 


Of the 5,000 buffalo in the 
country today, all but a 
small band in Yellowstone 
Park are fed and herded 
like domestic cattle 
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of these good intentions, the future of 
the animals was subject to the vagaries 
of individual human fortunes. 

Conservationists then became aroused 
to the realization that something fur- 
ther must be done to assure the safety 
of the species, and the federal govern- 
ment was persuaded to establish perma- 
nent herds. A similar program was put 
into effect in Canada. 

Yellowstone was the site of the first 
federal attempt to preserve the buffalo 
for posterity. Only twenty-five animals 
had survived the great slaughter there, 
and these were scattered in distant parts 
of the park. A nucleus of eighteen cows 
and three bulls, purchased from private- 
ly-owned herds was established a mile 
south of the headquarters at Fort Yel- 
lowstone. Later, four calves were cap- 
tured from the wild herd and added to 
the experimental band. 

In 1907, this carefully nurtured herd 
and their progeny were moved to Lamar 
Valley in the park. There the “Buffalo 
Ranch” was constructed—barns and 
other buildings, corrals, pastures, chutes, 
Tunways, and traps. Every individual 
animal was carefully watched, guarded 
and practically prayed over. Shelters 
were provided against bad weather. All 
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dangerous natural instincts were sup- 
pressed. Cows were segregated from 
bulls except for breeding. Calves were 
removed from their mothers at an early 
age to assure against accidental injury. 
Some were bottle-nursed. Almost every 
precaution was taken except to wrap 
them in cotton batting. 

All of the buffaloes were fed through- 
out the winter. As the pastures became 
worn, feeding had to be extended into 
the warmer months. For the great 
amount of hay required it became nec- 
essary to clear and plow a large area of 
the park and sow it to cultivated grasses. 
Then an irrigation system was needed. 
The buffalo restoration project had be- 
come an elaborate ranching enterprise. 

It was successful—too successful. The 
animals were eating themselves out of 
house and home. The herd eventually 
numbered over 1,200. From 1908 to 
1943, a total of 2,625 buffaloes was re- 
moved from the Lamar herd, every op- 
portunity being taken to dispose of the 
animals alive. Approximately 700 were 
shipped to zoos, parks, refuges, Indian 
reservations and other lands for exhibi- 
tion or restocking purposes. Most of 
the important bison herds in this coun- 
try were founded, at least in part, with 


Frederick Remington’s great painting of “The Buffalo Runners” 


animals brought from Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. But a saturation point was 
often and quickly reached. The rest of 
the animals removed were killed at regu- 
lar intervals and given to the Indians 


for food. 


As the herd increased in size, the in- 


tensive management measures were 
dropped one by one. Fences were torn 
down and the buffaloes permitted to 
roam into the mountains during the sum- 
mer. For years, however, they were 
rounded up in autumn and returned to 
Lamar Valley to be fed during the win- 
ter. The calves were allowed to take 
their normal chances of survival. Even- 
tually, castration of bull calves was dis- 
continued. But winter feeding of hay 
is still being maintained. 

The disadvantages of artificial feed- 
ing of deer, elk and other hoofed ani- 
mals are well known. Disease is spread 
much more readily when large numbers 
of animals congregate and stay on the 
same feeding grounds for months at a 
time. Wildlife that is placed on a dole 
loses its initiative and desire to hunt 
for such natural food as is available. 
The dead elk lying in piles on the edge 
of the feeding grounds of Jackson Hole, 
are elk that have gorged on man’s hos- 
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Part of the 400 “tame” animals dis- 
posed of in Yellowstone early this 
year because of inadequate winter 
range. An equal number will grad- 
ually be made self-sustaining and 
turned out to make their way with 
the 350 wild buffalo now in the park 


pitality. Instead of seeking normal 
food, they stand by shiftlessly, waiting 
for the next feeding. As a consequence, 
they have been easy prey for pneumonia, 
necrotic stomatatis, and other disease. 
Reindeer, once wild vigorous caribou, 
have become tame, dependent on man. 
After centuries of herding, they can no 
longer exist alone. 

Although buffalo have seemed to resist 
many of the evils of artificial feeding 
better than the smaller, less rugged 
species, they are bound to be affected. 
Feeding, restraint by fences, constant 
culling, and other management measures 
may result in profoundly altering the 
physical appearance and the nature of 
the buffalo. 

Changes in habit and temperament 
appear to have occurred already. Mem- 
bers of the “tame” herd do not seem to 
be as vigorous, as energetic, as hard, 
or as glossy-coated as those of the orig- 
inal herd of wild animals that has con- 
tinued to exist and increase in Yellow- 
stone without man’s attention. 

Because the twenty-five buffaloes sur- 
viving in 1902 were so wild, and because 
they persisted in secluding themselves 
in poorly guarded sections of the park, 
the authorities despaired of saving them. 
Attention was turned instead to the re- 
storation project based on the “tame” 
herd in Lamar Valley. Much to every- 
one’s surprise, the wild herd thrived 
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and prospered. Wintering on and near 
thermal areas and on wind-swept ridges, 
the buffaloes slowly increased until at 
present they number about 350. Winter 
patrols find them making their living 
in Pelican Creek, Hayden Valley and 
Fountain Flats. 

There is some interchange of indi- 
viduals of these three bands and the 
Lamar “tame” herd during the summer. 
Once winter has set in, however, it is 
practically impossible for the wild bands 
to change their minds and reach the 
Buffalo Ranch for supplemental rations. 
Deep snows on intervening elevations 
remove any chance of switching board- 
ing houses. These buffaloes are prob- 
ably the only ones in the country that 
can be called primitively wild. Un- 
restrained by fences, they roam at will 
and find their own living and shelter. 

There are now at least 5,000 buffaloes 
in the United States. Except for the 
herds in Yellowstone, they are all under 





fence. Many of them are fed, herded 
like domestic cattle. 

How, then, can the buffalo be saved 
from domestication? Yellowstone is the 
largest wild animal refuge in the United 
States. Why have we continued domesti. 
cating the buffalo in Lamar Valley? 

The answer, of course, is inadequate 
winter range for the number of animals, 
The problem of winter range in Yelloy. 
stone has been a major headache since 
the early days. Summer forage is there 
in abundance. But the men who drew 
the park boundaries were concerned 
with preserving the hot springs and the 
spectacular high mountain scenery. They 
did not realize that, when they excluded 
all possible agricultural lowlands from 
the park, they doomed the great game 
herds that they also admired. The real. 
ization—that the game animals could 
not survive through the winter on scen- 
ery alone came late. 

A comparatively small acreage of win- 
ter range was added to the park, but it 
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was not enough. A few thousand dollars 
spent on the acquisition of Yellowstone 
Valley area between the park and Yan- 
kee Jim Canyon would alleviate the 
situation. Until Congress is able to do 
that, large reductions of animals must 
continue to take place. 

Over-grazing and over-browsing in the 
past have damaged what winter range 
there is. The buffalo must share this 
with some 800 deer, 300 bighorns, 1,000 
antelope and 10,000 elk. Because of 
present inadequate browse, the deer are 
driven to more than normal grazing, 
and during the winter of 1942-3, half of 
them starved to death. 

To suddenly throw the great Lamar 
herd of more than 700 animals on this 
already overburdened range would be 
disastrous. Therefore, the first step ™ 
restoring the buffalo to its natural wi 
ter feeding habits was the drastic reduc- 
tion of numbers. This was accomplishe 
in January and early February of this 
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year by the elimination of 400 animals 
of the “tame” herd, reducing the total, 
including both wild and “tame”, to 
about 700 buffaloes. 

Plans were then made to slowly wean 
the remaining “tame” herd from its 
boarding house habits and put the ani- 
mals on a self-sustaining basis with the 
wild herd. A hundred nationally known 
scientists were first consulted for their 
opinions of these measures. They al- 
most unanimously approved. 

One lone voice protested: “Don’t 
cheat the tourists! Give them 1,200 
buffaloes—not a measly 700!” it said. 

But it was decided that 700 healthy, 
vigorous wild buffaloes were worth more 
than 1,200 animals lazily waiting for 
hay. No one is interested in sightsee- 
ing domestic cattle. 

Another objection heard was that re- 
duction of numbers would risk exter- 


mination of the race. This was un- 
founded. The. race is not endangered. 
The fortunes of the Yellowstone herds 
will not affect the more than 4,000 other 
buffalo that are now spread over the 
country—and the 15,000 in Canada. 

It has been alleged that the altitude in 
the Yellowstone area is too high for the 
buffalo without artificial winter feeding. 
Explorers and trappers, however, have 
left numerous records of the abundance 
of buffalo in the region in the early 
days. Apparently it was chiefly poach- 
ing, rather than the severity of the cli- 
mate that reduced the number in the 
park to about twenty-five by 1900. As 
has -been noted, the wild herds have 
thrived and increased without benefit of 
man’s food or fences. If these buffaloes 
can do it, the Lamar herd can. 
_ Whether the present buffalo popula- 
Hon is still too large for the amount of 
winter range available can be deter- 
mined only by experience and study. 

is summer most of the hay was left 
uncut as natural feed for the animals, 
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and while this will probably suffice for 
some time, climatic stresses may make 
it necessary to dole out food from the 
reserve hay stacks to prevent acute dis- 
tress in late winter. Details must be 
worked out as they arise, with ingenuity 
and sympathy for the animal subjects of 
the experiment. Ranch buildings, other 
facilities, and hay reserves will be main- 
tained until it is determined that. the 
buffaloes have made the adjustment. 

Rustling their own food and search- 
ing out the most favorable winter habitat 
should restore a normally stronger and 
more vigorous and enterprising race. 
It will be interesting to see if the older 
buffaloes, winterfed all their lives, make 
the adjustment as quickly as the young- 
er ones. 

It is possible that some will migrate 
out of the park. However, feeding does 
not guarantee their staying within the 
boundaries, as 160 departed in the win- 
ter of 1942-3 and wandered down the 
Yellowstone Valley. Adjustment of the 
herd to its natural food supply should 
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Feeding, restraint by fences, constant 
culling and other management mea- 
sures may result in profoundly alter- 
ing the physical appearance and na- 
ture of the buffalo. The “tame” ani- 
mals lack the vigor and energy of the 
primitively wild ones, shown at left 


discourage any large exodus. 

Eventually, it is hoped, a large area in 
the Great Plains will be reserved. There 
the primitive landscape will be as open 
and as majestic in its vastness as it was 
when the wagon-train guides set their 
course by the sun and the buffalo trails. 

With the original game herds restored, 
modern-day adventurers can see a repro- 
duction of that great aggregation of 
plains wildlife that astounded the ex- 
plorers of long ago. Until such a home 
can be found for a large buffalo herd, 
the Yellowstone wilderness is the best 
place to preserve the species in a com- 
pletely wild state. 

Yellowstone is probably the only area 
at present where buffalo can roam with- 
out fences, without interference by man. 
For this reason, stockgrowers’ methods 
should no longer be employed in this 
national park. It is hoped that in time 
the many acres of irrigated hay fields, 
the haystacks, the corrals and other 
structures can be eliminated, and that 
this area of Yellowstone be restored to 
its original condition. 

A national park should not present 
a farm, a zoo, or a vaudeville. It should 
be passed on to future generations un- 
spoiled—the greatest habitat of primi- 
tively wild animals in the United States. 
Upon Yellowstone Park may rest the re- 
sponsibility of saving the plains bison 
from becoming a domesticated beast— 
of keeping it a truly wild animal with 
all its original characteristics. 
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CHIEF Radioman George Ray Tweed 
emerged recently from a thousand days 
of hiding in the Guam jungles. He had 
what he needed to live off the land—the 
natural instinct of self-preservation, 
common sense, imagination and ingenu- 
ity. One by one he needed and found 
the usual things on a survival check-list 
—food, water, a bed, protection from 
weather and wild animals, concealment 
from enemies, and firewood. He went 
through every routine in the book from 
catching rain water for drinking and 
washing to weekly nocturnal forays for 
food. 

“T was entirely on my own,” he said. 

There are more than 3,500,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers outside continental United 
States. Their bases range from the jun- 
gle islands of the South and Southwest- 
ern Pacific to the desolate subzero waste- 
lands of the Aleutians; from the deserts 
of Africa to the ruins of Rome; from 
China, Burma and India to France and 
the United Kingdom. 

Our flight personne! are flying and 
fighting over the entire world. Moun- 
tains, jungles and oceans may pass be- 
low a man in a single flight. Dozens of 
planes are forced down in strange wa- 
ters or stranded in strange lands. Any- 
where on earth may be an emergency 
landing spot. 

Both the Army and Navy are condi- 
tioning officers and men, arming train- 
ees with skills and information which 
will enable them after such an emergen- 
cy to return to safety and live to fight 


Water can be obtained from any grapevine—but it 
should be cut first at the top, then at the bottom 


again. For these students of survival, 
sound and tried methods of enduring by 
land and by sea have been thoroughly in- 


‘vestigated. The lore of polarcraft, plains- 


craft, and woodcraft is studied before 
the men take off for their battle stations. 


“Your survival time will be in direct 
proportion to the knowledge and skill 
you have at your immediate command— 
your ability to improvise, and to apply 
specific information to your immediate 
needs,” they are told. 


Muddy water can be cleared by filtering it through 
a length of bamboo filled with sand and grass 
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NURVIVAL » + « «  ByMARTIN ESKAY 


Men are up against so many kinds edge 


of woodcraft principles you 


Every Day Our Fighting Men, Oper- 
ating Over the Entire World, Risk 
Being Marooned in Strange Jungles 
or on Far-Away Mountainsides, — 
But They Face These Dangers Armed 
With Skills and Knowledge Enabling 
Them to Survive —to Fight Again 


- These marooned airmen, waving excitedly to their 
rescuers, learned their survival lessons well. 
Right under the nose of the Japs, they had set 
up a camp and were building an escape boat 


there are ten times as many mosquitoes 


of things in global war, say the experts, 
“hat you can’t lay out survival formu- 
ks. Their best protection is in the pos- 
sssion of basic information.” For ex- 
ample, “with an even elementary knowl- 
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wouldn’t worry about a tiger being the 
cause of an unfamiliar noise in our 
North American woods because ‘tigers 
can’t happen here.’ You wouldn’t wor- 
ry about malaria in the Arctic even if 
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per square mile in areas above the tree 
line as the highest average in the tropics 
—because malaria is a disease of warm 
climates.” 

So into the brain cells of boys leaving 


The men are taught to hunt for plant foods along 
streams or open water by digging for roots and tubers 
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Small animals—and various birds—can be trapped by 
tried and simple methods—such as the hanging snare 








for far places go all the tips the services 
can assemble, and into their pockets go 
carefully prepared technical manuals 
covering north, south, east and west. 
The theme of the survival booklets is 
that it’s a small world after all, and to a 
fellow who has been around it can be a 
familiar one. 

Take food, for instance. All food is 
either plant or animal, our fighting men 
are told, so it is interrelated and distrib- 
uted according to definite laws. Certain 
kinds of regions will produce similar 
types of plants and animals whether they 
occur in zones that are arctic, temper- 
ate, or tropic. Within these regions 
are still smaller areas such 
as streams, lakes, swamps, 
forests and grasslands, in 
which live specific forms of 
life. A stranded man who 
knows the edible plants and 
aimals of his own country 
can safely find and eat sim- 
ilar plants and animals in 
other parts of the world. If 
he hunted for squirrels at 
home, he will know where 
to look for squirrel-like an- 
imals in other lands. If he 
knew where and how to 
look for crayfish, clams, 
rabbits, or various birds— 
similar places abroad will 
have similar forms of life 
which he can seek in the 
same way. More than half 
the task of finding food lies 
in knowing what to expect 
in a given area and where 
to look for it. 

When a plant appears 
to be familiar, the men are told to 
use it as they would that kind of 
plant at home. The persimmons . of 
the Philippines or China, for example, 
differ from those in America, but they 
have characteristics by which they are 
recognizable as persimmons. Raspber- 
ries and blackberries are picked from 
thorny bushes near the edge of woods, 
fences, roads and trails. They will 
look the same when found in the Phil- 
ippines, Pacific Islands, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, the Arctic and other areas. 
Blueberries and their relatives are found 
in practically all parts of the world ex- 
cept Australia. Of course, in temperate 
zones fruit of some kind can be found 
the year round, but Arctic fruits are ripe 
only during a short summer period. 

Since many plants store food under- 
ground — especially aquatic plants — a 
stranded man, according to the survival 
manuals, should hunt for plant food by 
digging for roots and tubers along 
streams, swamps, or open water areas. 
Roots that angle or go straight down 
are more likely to end in a tuber than 
are the shallow, lateral roots. In cold 
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climates where plant food is nowhere to 
be seen, bulbs and roots can be found 
by digging where dried plant stalks re- 
main. 

The men are told that the roots and 
young, curled fronds of many ferns are 
edible and none are known to be poison- 
ous. For example, the brake fern is 
eaten by natives all over the world. In 
India and the South Pacific areas natives 
eat either cooked or raw, young*shoots 
of a high, climbing fern. The young 
leaves and terminal buds of the huge 
tree fern found in wet jungle areas are 
edible. The foliage of the common 


swamp fern can be boiled and eaten as 





Fire keeps a man warm, cooks his food, destroys harm- 
ful germs. Here water is being boiled in bamboo joints 


a vegetable. It is found floating or at- 
tached to the soil in shallow, still, or 
slightly moving fresh water in the sub- 
tropical or tropical regions of America, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. 

Edible nuts are the most sustaining of 
all raw forest foods and are found 
throughout the world. Many American 
nut trees .have close relatives in the 
Tropic and South Temperate Zones, and 
familiarity with our own trees will help 
our fighting men recognize and locate 
nut-bearers in other regions. Seeds from 
cones of pines, for example, are edible 
and very sustaining. “It is not neces- 
sary to differentiate between pines,” for- 
est-wise troopers say, “shake or break 
seeds out of the cones and try eating 
them.” 

Nuts from the auracarias of Australia 
and New Zealand, Brazil, Chile, Nor- 
folk Islands and New Caledonia furnish 
excellent food, according to the manual. 
These are lofty evergreens bearing glo- 
bular cones containing large chestnut- 
like nuts which may be eaten raw just 
before ripening, or they may be boiled 
or roasted. Nut-producing members of 





the beech family, represented in North 
America by the oaks, beeches and chest. 
nuts, are found in many parts of the 
world. Chestnuts, hazelnuts and walnuts 
are found in North America, the Wes 
Indies, Europe and all of Asia—the 
Philippines and the East Indies. 

The inner bark from numerous trees 
can be eaten raw or cooked. In famine 
areas people make bread from flour de. 
rived from bark of trees; the thick 
green outer bark and white innermost 
bark are usually used for food, since 
brown bark ordinarily contains too 
much tannin. Poplars, birches, willows, 
and the inner bark of a few species of 
pine, including the Scotch 
pine of northern Europe 
and Asia and the lodge. 
pole pine of western North 
America, are on the sur. 
vival menu. Outer bark of 
these pines is scraped away 
and the inner bark stripped 
from the trunk and eaten 
fresh, dried, or cooked. It 
is most palatable when nev. 
ly formed in the spring. 

If the men _ recognize 
from each group a few 
common edible wild plants 
of the United States, they 
will be better able to recog. 
nize and use the same or 
related species in any part 
of the world, they are told. 
Wild onion is found in 
North America, Asia and 
Europe; sedge or nut grass 
and water chestnut grows 
in southern Asia and the 
Pacific Islands; and water 
lily plants are world-wide the year 
round. Sweet potatoes may be found 
in all warm climates in the world; Sol- 
omon’s seal’s fleshy roots boiled or 
roasted taste like parsnips. Bulrush 
roots grow in North America, Africa, 
Australia, East Indies, Malaya and may 
be eaten raw or cooked. Grain of wild 
rice is found in the tall grasses of North 
America and Asia along swampy 
streams. 

Survival on the ocean depends upon 
the rations and equipment the stran 
men have with them—and upon the de- 
gree of skill, ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of the men themselves. The Ne- 
vy, Merchant Marine and Coast Guard 
furnish all life boats, rafts and planes 
with survival equipment. But “if you 
make your way to a strange shore,” the 
fighting men are told, “remember that 
the sea beaches and shores of the whole 
world contain more easily available wild 
food than any other division of the 
earth. If you are stranded on the se 
shore in a warm climate you ought to 
be able to live indefinitely with sm 

(Turn to page 508) 
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POSTWAR CONSERVATION 


The Department of the Interior Outlines Its Plans 


THE Department of the Interior, in a 
statement made public in mid-Septem- 
ber, announced a four billion dollar 
postwar plan for the lands and bureaus 
under its jurisdiction. These include the 
General Land Office, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Grazing Service, the 
National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Office of Indian Affairs, 
the Bureau of Mines, the Geological 
Survey and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. More than two million 
man-years of employment are visualized 
for war veterans and released war work- 
ers. The statement, in part, follows: 


General Land Office 


“As the federal government’s chief 
real estate agent since 1812, the General 
Land Office, besides opening up resettle- 
ment possibilities for veterans, could 
provide nearly 18,000 man-years of em- 
ployment over a period of several years 
at an estimated cost of approximately 
$47,000,000. The program includes such 
projects as development of public lands 
in Alaska, cadastral surveys, range im- 
provements, and development and pro- 
tection of the 2,500,000 acres of revested 
railroad grant lands in Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia. 

“An important part of the program 
also will consist of the disposal or ad- 
ministration of large areas of public 
lands that were withdrawn during the 
war for troop training grounds, bomb- 
ing practice and other military pur- 
poses. The leasing of public lands for 
wartime mineral exploitation was a vital 
contribution to victory, and a judicious 
continuation of such development in 
peacetime is a distinct possibility. The 
handling of the legal intricacies and 
other administrative problems will add 
enormously to the General Land Office’s 
postwar duties. 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


“Protection of the nation’s billion-dol- 
lar game and fur assets and construc- 
tion of facilities to furnish scientific as- 
sistance in attaining a potential annual 
production of seven billion pounds of 
fishery products are featured in the plans 


of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
“Anticipating a resurgence of both in- 
dustrial fishing and an intensified urge 
of the amateur Izaak Waltons and Nim- 
rods, it has plans to perpetuate our wild- 
life resources, which, besides furnishing 
4 major portion of the recreational ac- 
ivities of a sport-loving people, are re- 
sponsible for an annual turnover of 
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$780,000,000 in fishing tackle, sports 
clothes and other accessories. 

“The program, costing about $115,- 
000,000, could provide approximately 
55,000 man-years of employment spread 
over three years, if Congress approves. 
Much of the work can be performed by 
unskilled labor, since it involves such 
things as the construction and develop- 
ment of wildlife refuges, fish hatcheries 
and rearing ponds, stream and lake im- 
provement, sewage and industrial waste 
disposal, reforestation and improvement 
of wildlife habitats. 

“Scientific assistance to the fishing in- 
dustry calls for such facilities as experi- 
mental stations and research laborato- 
ries, vessels for the development and ex- 
ploration of fishing grounds and fact- 
finding surveys to provide comprehen- 
sive inventories of the industry. 

“High on the list of ‘musts’ is also 
the control of predatory animals. War 
conditions have seriously disrupted this 
work. The situation is critical. Rodents 
and other predatory animals will be so 
numerous by the end of the war that 
sheep and poultry growing in many 
parts of the country will be hazardous. 


Grazing Service 


“Improvement .of 142,000,000 acres 
of federal range lands in ten western 
states to provide a more stable and de- 
pendable source of livestock products is 
contemplated in the postwar plans of 
the Grazing Service. 


“To accomplish this task it will be 
ready with plans for the construction of 
thousands of small range-improvement 
projects. These are grouped into four- 
teen major types such as water develop- 
ment, fencing, revegetation, erosion con- 
trol, stock trails, bridges, truck trails, 
fire protection and the control of ro- 
dents and other predatory animals. 


“Up to now the lack of such facilities 
has resulted every year in losses esti- 
mated in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars, greatly overshadowing in the 
long run the $226,000,000 estimated cost 
of the whole improvement program. 
Thousands of head of livestock, for in- 
stance, die of hunger and thirst in this 
vast expanse of semi-arid territory 
equivalent to all the New England states, 
plus New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia. Besides, 
the losses from uncontrolled depreda- 
tions of predatory animals, floods, for- 
est fires and other damage from nature 
on the rampage are almost incalculable. 


National Park Service 


“Our national parks, some of nature’s 
finest masterpieces, having been allowed 
to run down at the heel during the war, 
will require considerable refurbishing 
to play their part in the nation’s tourist 
business, which before the war accounted 
for expenditures equal to that of the 
steel industry. 

“Normal expenditures will require an 
outlay of about $11,000,000 immediately 
following the war, providing approxi- 
mately 4,300 man-years of part-time la- 
bor. The long-range program—for park- 
ways, secondary roads and trails, admin- 
istrative, utility and residential build- 
ings and other tourist-attracting facili- 
ties—calls for an annual expenditure of 
$21,500,000 over a decade, requiring 
annually 8,600 man-years of labor, 
mostly of a seasonal nature. 

“National Park Service officials esti- 
mate that its annual outlay for improve- 
ments would average about one dollar 
per visitor at the 194] rate of tourists 
to national park areas. This would be 
offset by the tax on gasoline used in 
getting there, whether the tourists use 
helicopters or automobiles. In 1941, for 
instance, more than 21,000,000 persons 
visited the nation’s parks. The Ameri- 
can Automobile Association estimates 
that during that year about 54,000,000 
persons made motor trips in 16,000,000 
motor cars, expending more than $6,- 
000,000,000 on gasoline, repairs, ho- 
tels, amusements and other incidentals 
chargeable to having a good time. 

“Since the parks are scattered 
throughout the country, such an ex- 
penditure would benefit all sections. In 
addition to the esthetic value of keep- 
ing our parks in tip-top condition, park 
officials believe that the investment in 
the tourist trade will be good business. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


“New and fertile farmland aggregat- 
ing as much territory as the State of 
Maryland would be brought into culti- 
vation as one of the many economic 
benefits resulting from postwar plans of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. If Con- 
gress approves, the Bureau will be ready 
when hostilities cease to proceed with 
236 projects in seventeen western states. 

“Completion of these projects would 
bring to virtual fruition the long-range 
reclamation plans that have been grad- 
ually taking shape since the reclamation 
laws were enacted. They are designed to 
harness the vast horsepower of the great 
western rivers that heretofore has been 
galloping wild. 
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“The Bureau’s plans call for complet- 
ing a major portion of construction 
work over a four-year period soon after 
the war. Actual construction would pro- 
vide 553,000 man-years of employment, 
and the manufacture of contributory 
materials would require another 698,000 
man-years of labor. The cost of con- 
struction is estimated at $2,952,613,000, 
all of which—except that portion deal- 
ing with flood control and navigation— 
would be reimbursable under the recla- 
mation laws. 

“Most of the program has to do with 
irrigation. The various projects would 
provide water for 6,707,639 acres of 
never-used but potentially fertile soil. In 
addition, supplemental water would be 
channeled to 9,365,295 acres of land on 
which farming is a precarious gamble 
due to inadequate and uncertain rain- 
fall. 

“The settlement possibilities are wide- 
spread. On the newly-irrigated land 
alone it is estimated that a good living 
is possible for at least 85,000 farm fam- 
ilies, and 50,000 additional families can 
find room for profitable farming on the 
semi-arid land to be furnished with sup- 
plemental water. For every additional 
farm family settled on the fully irri- 
gated land another family can find a 
good livelihood in new or enlarged vil- 
lages and cities resulting. from the de- 
velopment. 

“The program should go a long way 
toward solving the postwar economic 
problems of the throngs of war workers 
who have migrated to the West to build 
ships and aiiplanes and other war weap- 
ons. Hydroelectric power, foresightedly 
developed before the war by the Recla- 
mation Bureau at Grand Coulee, Bonne- 
ville and other sites, has been the lode- 
stone attracting these hordes of war 
workers. And cheap hydroelectric pow- 
er will play a large part in keeping them 


there. 
Office of Indian Affairs 


“To continue token payments on 
America’s perpetual debt to the Indians, 
the Office of Indian Affairs has postwar 
plans involving the expenditure of 
roughly $150,000,000 in the United 
States and about $10,000,000 to help the 
natives of Alaska. 

“Most of its projects already have 
been authorized. They form the contin- 
uing Jegal responsibility for the econom- 
ic development of the Indians, including 
water and power development, conser- 
vation and development of Indian lands, 
forests and mineral resources, fish and 
wildlife protection, and the construction 
and operation of schools, roads, hospi- 
tals and other utilities. Work along 
these lines has languished during the 
war. 

“Present plans call for approximately 
45,000 man-years of labor, spread over 
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the immediate postwar years. More 
than two-thirds of the cost will be self- 
liquidating through the collection of 
normal taxes. 


Bureau of Mines 


“New industries by the score, new 
jobs by the tens of thousands, new tech- 
niques, new weapons for combating un- 
employment—all are envisaged in the 
program of the Bureau of Mines. 

“Recognizing that the war has taken 
the ‘cream’ of much of America’s irre- 
placeable mineral wealth, the Bureau ex- 
pects to send its research workers, engi- 
neers, chemists, and other scientific men 
into every section of the nation to chart 
the untouched reserves of coal, oil shale, 
oil-bearing sands, zinc, lead, iron, chro- 
mium, tungsten, magnesium, and dozens 
of other metals. 

“Calling for an outlay of more than 
$11,000,000 in planning costs, the Bu- 
reau’s postwar program, if Congress 
provides the funds, also will involve ex- 
penditures of nearly $157,000,000 for 
laboratories and other research projects. 
Stemming from this investment by Un- 
cle Sam will be an estimated billion- 
dollar outlay in increased capital invest- 
ments by industry as new enterprises 
and plants are created. 

“In terms of employment to returning 
service men and women and to war 
workers, the program will spell ultimate- 
ly nearly 600,000 man-years of employ- 
ment, public and private. 


Geological Survey 


“A complete inventory of the coun- 
try’s natural assets, as a necessary pre- 
lude to their intelligent exploitation, is 
comprised in the postwar plans of the 
Geological Survey. When the shooting 
stops, that long-established diagnostician 
of the nation’s economic condition, will 
be ready to present Congress with a 
fact-finding program calling for 27,000 
man-years of employment. Designed to 
be spread over a three-year period, it is 
estimated to cost about $80,000,000. 

“The Survey’s plans are based upon 
the premise that all major reconstruc- 
tion projects, public and private, to be 
successful, will depend upon having cer- 
tain basic information that that agency 
is best equipped to provide. Its program 
covers four main phases: maps, miner- 
als, water and geology. 

“There is still much to be done before 
we have adequate maps, particularly of 
the kind necessary to intelligent plan- 
ning of industrial development. Ade- 
quate topographical maps, for instance, 
are available for only approximately 
forty-seven percent of the land area of 
the country. In cooperation with the 
Army Air Forces, the Survey has pro- 
vided the armed services with maps cov- 
ering more than 5,000,000 square miles 





of territory in various parts of the 
world. These have been developed from 
aerial photographs made with specially 
equipped planes. They could be used 
to great advantage in the aerial map. 
ping of the unmapped portions of the 
United States and its territorial posses. 
sions. 

“The conservation and proper use of 
water will present one of the country’s 
major postwar problems. Advances jn 
industrial processes, air conditioning, 
sanitation, irrigation, water power and 
general living standards have multiplied 
our demands for water. 

“The program calls for a nationwide 
survey to determine the depths, thick. 
ness and aerial extent of all water-bear. 
ing formations, and the establishment of 
a network of observation wells through 
which to measure the fluctuation of un- 
derground water sources and look out 
for impending shortages. It also in- 
cludes increased activity in stream-gaug. 
ing and other measures designed to keep 
the pulse count of surface-water sources. 
Such information is necessary for ade- 
quate programs leading to effective flood 
control, as well as for such purposes as 
irrigation, industrial and municipal sup- 
plies, planning for dam sites, navigation 
improvement and for dealing with inter. 
state problems relating to the use of 
rivers flowing through two or more 
states. 


Bonneville Power Administration 


“Cooperation with five Pacific North- 
west states in transforming that poten- 
tially rich region from its wartime in- 
dustrial mushroom growth to the hardy 
perennial it hopes to become will be a 
primary postwar function of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

“To that end, and also to protect the 
$400,000,000 investment in power-pro- 
ducing facilities, BPA is getting ready 
to utilize the God-given assets of the 
Columbia River Basin in a variety of 
peacetime pursuits to the perpetual ben- 
efit of both the Northwest and of the 
nation as a whole. 

“This situation poses a problem, im- 
mediate and remote. At the end of the 
war, the immediate question will be what 
to do about the 250,000 persons em- 
ployed in shipbuilding and airplane in- 
dustries, compared to 10,000 in 1940. 
If their skills can be utilized, these 
workers will constitute a tremendous in- 
dustrial asset instead of a relief problem. 

“To the long-range problems both 
BPA and the five states concerned are 
looking forward with confidence. So 
much so that the states—Wyoming, Ida- 
ho, Montana, Oregon and Washington— 
have formed the Northwest States De- 
velopment Association, in which they 
have agreed to pool interests in devel- 


(Turn to page 512) 
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DUCK 


JIM was wrathy! He stamped into my 
office, slammed his hat on my desk and 
exploded : 

“What’s the use! A few years ago I 
could go down to the club almost any 
day of the season and kill a limit of 
ducks, but now with all your blamed 
regulations, I’m lucky if I get a pair. 
I'm about ready to give up duck hunt- 
ing and sell my membership if I can 
find some sucker who'll buy it.” 

“Hold on a minute, Jim,” I coun- 
selled, “just how long has it been since 
you really went duck hunting?” 

“Why, the last day of the season, of 
course,” 

“I said hunting, not shooting,” 1 re- 
plied. “Jim, you haven’t done any duck 
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hunting in the last fifteen years to my 
certain knowledge, although I'll admit 
you have shot a lot of ducks in that 
time—more than your share, in my 
opinion.” 

If accused of murder, Jim’s face could 
not have looked any more puzzled. 

“Say,” said he, “just what are you 
driving at?” 

“Simply this,” I explained, “during 
the last twenty-five years the art of duck 
hunting has become more or less lost in 
favor of the easier, highly artificial duck 
shooting.” 

Jim’s case is today typical of hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands, of others, and 
the truth hurts them so much they do 
their best to refute the arguments. Nev- 





HUNTING vs. DUCK SHOOTING 


By FREDERICK C. LINCOLN 


ertheless, the facts are clear—the easy 
“guaranteed” shooting of yesterday is 
gone. And the sorry part of the story 
is that only occasionally will one admit 
that the deadly methods which were in 
vogue a decade ago were in any way 
responsible for its passing. It is so much 
easier on the conscience to place all the 
blame on drainage, drought, botulism, 
lead poisoning, or the unjustly perse- 
cuted birds of prey. 

The author doesn’t claim to be one 
of the real “old timers.” But he has 
been an ardent small-game hunter for 
some thirty-five years. In that time he 
has shot ducks in Colorado, Illinois, 
North Dakota, Michigan, Ohio, Mary- 
land, and South Carolina, and has 
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worked during the shooting season jp 
the waterfowl areas of several other 
states when there was plenty of oppor. 
tunity to see how others hunted. 

In looking back over these years of 
pleasure with the old double scattergun, 
the hunts that have made the most last. 
ing impression for the pleasure they 
gave were, with possibly one exception, 
those bitterly cold days along the sloughs 
of the South Platte River in eastern Col. 
orado. True, the bag always was small, 
rarely going over three or four mallards, 
with possibly a brace of racy little green. 
winged teal thrown in for good measure. 
But—they were earned fairly. 

It usually meant a long stalk, fre. 
quently a crawl on the snow or frozen 
ground behind the thin screen provided 
by the low bordering growth of leafless 
willows, to get within range of the keen- 
eyed birds on the ice at the edge of an 
open place in the channel. It was a rare 
event for the first stalk to be successful, 
some unlucky movement or sound put- 
ting the birds into the air while still 
well beyond effective range. 

Finally, however, patience and cau- 
tion would be sure to win and when the 
birds jumped! Glory be! They were 
within range. A fast-rising mallard is 
never an easy target and on those occa- 
sions when “right and left” clean kills 
were made!—that was something to 
crow about. 

A young medico with whom I used 
to hunt in that region had a stunt that 
when it worked was almost uncanny. 
Crawling forward together side by side, 
as we finally got within range and by 
sign language would prepare to raise 
up, he would pull off his left glove and 
with his little finger clip two extra shells 
against the palm of his hand. He shot 
fast and his gun had automatic ejectors, 
and on at least two occasions I actually 
saw him kill two birds, reload and drop 
two more. I often tried it but never 
could get the second pair of shells in 
fast enough. 

We never started out with two or three 
boxes of shells apiece. In fact, I doubt 
if we ever made a hunt when the com- 
bined contents of our shell pockets 
would have filled a single box. We just 
didn’t need them. But we did have fun 
and the clink of glasses in the evening 
in the so-called “laboratory” of the Doc’s 
office wasn’t to the “limit bag” we had 
brought down, but to a day’s honest 


Above—‘“It usually meant a_ long 
stalk to get within range of the keen- 
eyed birds” 


Center—“A fast-rising mallard is 
never an easy target” 


Below—“A veritable stream of birds 
passed over us” 
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sport. As a matter of fact, I doubt if 
either Doc or I had the slightest idea 
what the legal limit was but I don’t 
recall a single hunt when our combined 
bag was ten birds. 

While I unhesitatingly toast those 
days as first in my sports calendar, 
there’s that possible exception—those 
duck passes of North Dakota. I wasn’t 
initiated to them until 1929, but I must 
admit that for real “sporty” shooting 
they are hard to beat. In the vicinity of 
Dawson, “The Colonel” had on his pre- 
serve a lake shaped somewhat like a 
dumbbell, the “handle” being a long 
peninsula that almost cut the lake in 
two. This point was on the side of the 
lake opposite the hunting lodge, and it 
was customary to wade across the two 
or three rods of shallow water. 

The crest of the point was twenty-five 
or thirty feet above the level of the lake, 
and for most of its length it supported a 
fairly dense growth of Juneberry and 
other shrubbery but the last hundred 
yards or so was overgrown chiefly with 
weeds. In this section, some twenty or 
twenty-five yards apart, five pit blinds 
had been dug, their edges marked by a 
ting of weeds. It was as perfect a setup 
for pass shooting as I have ever seen. 

I had been on the preserve for a week 
or two before the opening of the season 
getting a banding station in operation, 
but when the Colonel arrived with four 
guests for the opening day, he generous- 
ly invited me to stay and have a shoot. 
Accordingly, at daylight on the opening 
day, 1 found myself in the center blind 
on “the point,” with two of the Colo- 
nl’s other guests on either side of me, 
while the Colonel himself went off to see 
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how his pheas- | ‘ 
ants were doing. I 
Each of us had ig 
one hundred 3 


shells. 


What a morn- 
ing! From my 
trapping experi- 
ences of the pre- 
vious week or 
two I knew that 
most of the ducks 
then in the vicin- 
ity were redheads 
and pintails. Why 
they should want 
to fly from one 
end of the lake to 
the other every 
morning, I don’t 
know, but there 
probably was a 
very good ana- 
tine reason, since | 
for about two [i% 
hours, a veritable 
stream of birds 
passed over us, 
some so low I 
felt tempted to 
try a bare-hand- 
ed capture from 
mid-air. But how 
they did fly! Ver- 
itable winged bullets! 

The fusillade was almost continuous, 
the Colonel remarking afterwards that 
it sounded to him like a second attack 
on Belleau Woods. Having plenty of 
trouble myself in connecting shot and 
feathered meteor, I at first paid scant 
attention to the doings of my compan- 
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“. . . Corn is everywhere, literally bushels of it” 





“. . . Occasions when ‘right and left’ clean kills were made” 


ions, but the reports of their guns were 
constantly in my ears. Finally, how- 
ever, after I had fired some fifteen or 
twenty shells to bring down three birds, 
I decided it was time to let a better man 
do it—if such were present. I called 
over to Mr. Greene on my left: “What 
luck?” 

“Say,” he replied, “I think the Colo- 
nel is playing a joke on me and has 
given me blank shells. Nearly two boxes 
used and I haven’t killed one.” 

Frank Hughes, in the blind beyond, 
apparently had had the same idea as he 
joined the exchange by shouting: 
“That’s no alibi, Dick, I cut open one 
of my shells and they’re loaded, all 
right. Just the same I’ve seen plenty of 
these birds wink at me as they went 
past.” 

Finally, at about eleven o’clock (the 
Colonel permitted no afternoon shoot- 
ing on his preserve) we called it a day 
and gathered up a total of eleven birds, 
while a check of ammunition showed 
that nearly 400 shells had been fired. 
It was, however, grand sport, and de- 
spite the frequent wise-cracks directed 
toward the display of marksmanship, I 
don’t recall a single rueful face as that 
evening we sat down to the roast pheas- 
ant and champagne served in the inimi- 
table style of the Colonel’s steward. 

Now the contrast. It isn’t pretty and 
I’m not even going to name the state, 


(Turn to page 504) 
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The story of new wood derivatives 
modified wood products, many of which ha 
been highly developed for war uses, cannot } 
told in full at this time. It is possible, hoy 
ever, to present pictorially some of the 
developments and improvements on the olf 








“Staypak” is the name given wood compressed 
across the grain to prevent “springback.” 
Above are shown samples before and after 
stabilization by heat and pressure. Density of 
some woods may be more than doubled 


Success in bonding wood to wood has result- 
ed in forms of composite, or “sandwich” con- 
struction. At right, pure cellulose acetate 
(white) faced with papreg, a paper product, 


and carbonized rubber faced with plywood. 
Below, samples of curved sandwich construc- 
tion — balsa faced with papreg, grid core 
faced with plywood, plywood-faced balsa, used 
in the famous Mosquito bombers, and an air- 
plane tab section of balsa faced with plywood 








Plywood (at right), sheets of veneer glued together cross-grained, 
now can be moulded into various shapes for special purposes 





Tom OTTOW 


Mi the work of the United States Forest Products 
sboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. These and 

M@ither forms of improved wood, capable of 
competing with metals, plastics, ceramics and 
ither products, will likely play a big part in 
the postwar world. Watch for them. 





“Compreg,” at left, and “Papreg,” above, are 

names given layers of wood and sheets of pa- 

per impregnated with resins and put together 
under pressure and heat 


The samples of compreg show birch wood 
layers with beveled ends, and a section of 
about 200 laminations with uncut side and 
polished surfaces. Papreg, the paper product, 
is lighter than metals and as strong as some 
and can be compressed into simple shapes or 
moulded into curved patterns. It is resistant 
to moisture and extremely stable at both high 
and low temperatures. Both compreg and 
papreg are resistant to denting and scratching 
and have surfaces requiring no special finish 








Laminated wood, two or more layers glued together with the grain 
parallel, achieves greater strength and economy of material 

















THE ANTHRACITE REGION DISCOVERS 
ITS “SURFACE” — pyr o. rorses 


THE accomplishments of Stanley Mesa- 
vage, described in the preceding issue, 
did not go unnoticed in nearby Wilkes- 
Barre, where the Wyoming Valley Cham- 
ber of Commerce had set up committees 
to deal with major community problems. 
The Valley (that portion of the Susque- 
hanna Valley from Pittston to Nanti- 
coke) was uncomfortably aware of what 
mining had done to the beautiful water- 
shed of the Susquehanna. At the head 
of a committee “to do something about 
it,” Col. T. H. Atherton had the support 
of women’s clubs, business executives, 
and the rank and file of progressive citi- 
zens. In Stanley Mesavage’s tireless en- 
thusiasms and practical suggestions this 
committee found constant stimulus. 
Eventually contacts with the Allegheny 
Forest Experiment Station of the U. S. 
Forest Service at Philadelphia, made by 
Mesavage and Arthur Bolender, far- 
sighted secretary of the Chamber, 
evolved a plan for federal aid. In the 
spring of 1939 Congressman (now 
judge) J. H. Flannery was persuaded by 
the Chamber to introduce an amendment 
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to the current appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture which would 
provide the Allegheny Station $18,000 
annually for a “survey of present and 
future opportunities for forest employ- 
ment in the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Nowhere in the state had unemploy- 
ment been more acute, not only during 
the depression but for nearly ten years 
previous to it. As early as 1924 the 
demand for anthracite had dropped to 
half of that of 1917, and greater use of 
machinery in the mines had increased 
the average daily output of coal per man 
from two to three tons a day. Of miners 
alone, 50,000 were more or less perma- 
nently out of work. 

Introduced late in the session, the 
amendment made no headway in House 
or Senate committees. But Mr. Flan- 
nery had gained for it the support of 
Senator Joseph Guffey of Pennsylvania. 
Judge Flannery still tells with a chuckle 
how it fared on the floor of the Senate. 
“The Senate had before it the appro- 
priation for the entire Department of 


PART II 


Fire, like the ax, has left its 
mark in the anthracite region 


Agriculture, carrying hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. It had voted down 
amendments right and left. Mr. Guffey 
rose at an appropriate time and offered 
ours. When the presiding officer called 
for a vote, Senator Guffey, a couple of 
the page boys, and I in the gallery said 
‘Yes.’ “Those opposed?’ There was a 
chorus of ‘No’ that rattled the windows 
and doors and re-echoed to the very 
rafters. ‘The ayes have it and the amend- 
ment is carried’ blandly announced 
the presiding officer. He glanced at the 
Committee chairman in charge of the 
bill, who might have challenged the rul- 
ing. But that Senator was suddenly in- 
tent on the contents of his briefcase, and 
the item stuck when the bill went to 
conference. That’s how the Allegheny 
Station got its money for the Anthracite 
Economic Survey.” 

“A survey of present and future op- 
portunities for forest employment in the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania. 
Behind the stodgy language of the ap- 
propriation, the Chamber of Commerce 
at Wilkes-Barre nourished the hope that 
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the prophet of old, would say: “I will 
lift mine eyes unto the hills, whence 
cometh my help.” In spite of fire and 
ax, these hills were still clothed in 
some sort of forest. The region, with 
state aid, had made a long struggle to 
overcome forest fires. Now, with fed- 
eral aid, it might hope to banish the 
menace of over-cutting. 

From headquarters in Wilkes-Barre, 
the survey went to work. In charge 
locally was Clement Mesavage, brother 
of Stanley, to whom in part he had owed 
his opportunity to take the forestry 
course at Penn State. The task was two- 
fold—first to appraise the opportunities 
for immediate employment in the forests 
of the anthracite region, and second to 
investigate long-term possibilities. The 
great need of the region was for “public 
works” to keep jobless men and their 
families from dire want. An intensive 
system of truck trails and firebreaks 
through major forest areas would re- 
quire plenty of hand labor, and tentative 
plans for constructing them were already 
at hand. The survey publicized the gen- 
eral plan, which called for 2,500,000 
man-days of labor in the region, and 


: some day the anthracite region, like 
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listed in detail the improvements pro- 
posed for the Wyoming Valley. 

Unfortunately, somewhat less than en- 
thusiastic support for this program of 
work, which had originated in his own 
organization, was given by the Secretary 
of Forests and Waters of the State, and 
local support for the Wyoming Valley 
projects met disheartening objections in 
the WPA. Some day, in spite of 
bureaucracy, these or similar aids to for- 
est fire protection will be constructed, 
iil. to the great and permanent benefit of 
the region. 


wn 
fey Objection to the fire protective im- 
a provements had centered on the fact that 
led nearly all of them would have to be 
of built with public funds on_privately- 
aid owned lands, because sizable state for- 
- ests are confined to only two counties of 
an the region, and the area of state game 
ms lands is small. The survey, therefore, 
mf undertook to learn from county records 
or the acreage of tax-delinquent private for- 
the est land in each county. This land was 
the headed toward public ownership. It was 
vul- found that some 63,000 acres in the 
a. fifteen counties of the anthracite region 
al had been delinquent well beyond the 
to period allowed for redemption, and that 
eny 
cite 
Steps toward the region’s rehabili- 
op tation include — upper, inventory 
the of forest resources and potentiali- 
ia. ties; center, drive to change stand- 
ap- ard practice of mine logging, which 
. removes every tree regardless of 
a 


size; lower, better fire protection 
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a comparable area was about to revert 
to county ownership for non-payment of 
taxes. The survey recommended to the 
counties that they take advantage of a 
Pennsylvania law passed in 1933 at the 
request of the Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation, and place some of these lands 
under administration as county forests. 

The major project of the survey has 
been an inventory of the forest resources 
aud potentialities of the region. With- 
out such an inventory it is impossible to 
set any goals for the development of 
forest resources or to advocate convinc- 
ingly any plans for attaining them. Pur- 
chasing agents for coal companies as a 
rule had felt that local supplies of mine 
props, and certainly of lumber for mine 
use, are hopelessly depleted. For years 
the railroads of the region had obtained 
locally scarcely a cross-tie. They com- 


project. With aid supplied by James 
Girard, assistant director of the nation- 
wide U. S. Forest Survey, instructions 
were drawn up for the forest inventory. 
This involved grid-ironing Luzerne 
County with compass lines crossing the 
main streams and mountains at right 
angles, and tallying the trees, by size 
and species, on sample areas laid out at 
intervals wherever the lines ran through 
forest land. Air-photos of the region 
were used to prepare the finest county 
map of forest areas and conditions that 
has been made in the northeast in recent 
years. 

The preliminaries over, Clement Me- 
savage worked tirelessly with the project 
leader, an ex-fire inspector of long ex- 
perience with the state, to train WPA 
crews in the simple but exacting methods 
of forest surveys. Drawn from every 





Mesavage points out the slow, natural reforestation of a mine 
refuse bank, with another coming along in the background 


plained bitterly that as soon as a tree 
attained prop size in any local woodland 
it was pounced upon and carried off to 
the mines. Industries making intensive 
use of wood, and thereby employing any 
significant number of wage earners, 
were almost absent from the region, or 
obtained their raw material from dis- 
tant sources. 

Could new industries be attracted to 
a territory where wood was scarce, and 
getting scarcer? Was there any use in 
talking about alleviating unemployment 
by utilizing forest resources? 

The answer to these questions might 
indeed be “No!” if for the region as a 
whole the facts were as generally as- 
sumed. To get at the truth of this as- 
sumption, the survey organized a WPA 
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walk of life—unemployment had en- 
gulfed the white-collar worker of the 
hard coal region as frequently as the 
artisan and laborer—the crew members 
quickly responded to the worth-while- 
ness of the job. Any outdoor job, not 
too strenuous, might not over-tax for a 
summer the WPA worker of the cartoons 
and the campaign literature. But it took 
earnest men, capably led, and refusing 
to consider themselves as public pen- 
sioners, to follow 310 miles of compass 
line through scrub-oak thickets, over 
rugged mountains, and in snow and 
mud, while keeping records of forest 
conditions that had to maintain exacting 
standards of accuracy and judgment. 

In the meantime, other WPA workers. 
mostly women, were checking, compil- 





ing, and computing the statistical mate. 
rial constantly flowing in from the men 
in the field. And members of the survey 
staff proper were conducting studies of 
the wood used yearly for all purposes in 
the county, the quantity being cut from 
the woods within its borders, and the 
number of men engaged in lumbering 
operations, sawmills, and the one indus. 
trial plant—a handle factory—remanu. 
facturing wood. 

The published report on this inven. 
tory shows, briefly, that Luzerne Coun. 
ty, in spite of a population of nearly 500 
to the square mile, is sixty-three percent 
wooded, and that of 365,000 acres of 
forest land there were still in 1940 near. 
ly 30,000 acres of sawtimber, and 82. 
000 acres of merchantable cordwood, in. 
cluding much wood suitable for mine 
props. Rates of growth, based on tree 
borings, show that forest soils are good; 
sawtimber is adding to its volume 3.5% 
annually, and cordwood, 6.6%. 

Not so bad for one of the counties 
suffering most from forest depletion! 
Unfortunately, however, local sawmills 
and prop operators continued to whittle 
away the better timber. “The heavy de- 
mand for mine timbers puts tremendous 
pressure on the forests. Operators scour 
the county for timber large enough to 
make props. Clear-cutting is the stand- 
ard practice regardless of age or size of 
trees. The county’s forests are unable to 
supply more than one-third of the mine- 
timber requirement, and depletion of ad- 
jacent areas prevents the forest from 
having a breathing space in which to 
restore growing stock.” 

By “adjacent areas” the report means 
the surrounding counties. The question 
is whether the other counties of the an- 
thracite forest region—those surround- 
ing the coal-producing counties —can 
come to the latter’s rescue. To answer 
this question the members of the survey 
staff planned from the beginning to ex- 
tend the forest inventory to all of the 
fifteen counties. In spite of skepticism 
as to the value of the extension on the 
part of the Forest Service hierarchy, the 
inventory went forward, and _ before 
Pearl Harbor eliminated the WPA, it 
had covered two-thirds of the counties. 

The survey. planned to publish for 
each county,.in popular form, such es- 
sential information as has been summa- 
rized above for Luzerne County, and to 
make concrete suggestions for stopping 
further forest depletion and making full 
use of wood surpluses. What these sug- 
gestions might accomplish in each coun- 
ty was to be translated into terms of 
employment. In Luzerne County, it was 
estimated that by 1980 the number of 
men permanently employed in forest in- 
dustries might be increased from the 
present insignificant figure of 275 to at 

(Turn to page 500) 
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THE WOODS 


| KNEW 


By HOWARD J. SHANNON 


SOMETIMES a simple incident will act 
like an evocative power to summon into 
living reality a long-forgotten day whose 
quietly uneventful happiness we have 
never been prompted to remember. Such 
amiracle occurred quite recently. When 
I discovered in a dusty portfolio a long- 
lost sketch of the hills and woods which 
once overlooked my boyhood town, the 
landscape seemed to live again with the 
glowing light of a veritable resurrection. 
How strange that this could be true! 
For now only an aggregation of brick 
and stone occupies that pleasing Land 
of Yesterday. Yet its influences can be 
lived again, at least in memory, as we 
view these Long Island woods of fifty 
years ago. 





The weasel+—a warily moving form in the uncertain light 


OCTOBER; 1944 


Today I seem to 
recline once more 
upon the grass of 
our highest hill, and 
while every leaf on 
the hilltop grove 
above me_ hangs 
motionless and the 
wide world lies in 
peace below, I look 
up into the blue sky. 
A realm of cloudless 
azure it is, so calm 
with all the spaciousness of the summer 
heavens that only the wheeling swallows 
seem alive. Occasionally they accelerate 
their pace with a flutter of wings that is 
immediately stilled, and the birds con- 
tinue their effortless 
rounds beneath the 
sun until the essence 
of that hour lives 
again in all its mag- 
ical stillness of a 
waking sleep. 

Below lies the 
town whose _roof- 
tops and steeples are 
half-hidden among 
masses of dark trees. 
These spread widely 
away until they fade 
into the great salt- 
marshes which bor- 
der the distant sea. 
Its dim blue reaches 
are seldom absent 
from the sight of 
one who roams these 
hills; but, in those 
early days, my in- 
terest was claimed 
by the friendly 
woods. 

Their promise of 
adventure was nat- 
urally accepted by 
the wondering eyes 


In Spring, the 





unfolding leaves of the sweetgum 


of a youth who sensed the opening of 
ancient mysteries and the working of 
their ageless spells. These were most per- 
suasively revealed in the beech-grove 
which crowned ,a neighboring height. 
For there the curious intricacy of fret- 
ted shadows from shelves of emerald 
leaves checkered gray boles and bronzed 
grass alike with a pattern of mysterious 
shade. This emphasized the intriguing 
light in which all things seemed to float, 


‘and suffused the realms above where the 


spreading foliage formed a roof. Here 
the brilliant orioles and warblers flashed 
as they sang again and again. 

Then, too, the occasional quacking of 
ducks could be heard from a wooded 
hollow to the north, betraying an un- 
suspected pond. Can I ever forget its 
delights? How often the leafy ways 
were followed downward through de- 
taining thickets which half-hid the lane 
until its mossy bank was glimpsed, then 
the sheen of water, shining quietly with- 
in this hidden hollow. Embowered oaks 
and maples, towering loftily toward the 
sky, were repeated as faithfully in the 
dark depths as the fans of lower leaves 
drooping to touch the dimpling surface. 
Between this arborescent reality above, 
and its reversed image below, flat leaves 
of the pond-lily were afloat among the 
pure white flowers. 

Here I would fish, and patiently 
watch the “bobber” as it occasionally 
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stirred. Perhaps a “sunny” would take 
the hook, or a salmon-colored carp, iri- 
descently golden as it was lifted from 
the water. Or a small turtle would leap 
from a floating log and awkwardly pad- 
dle toward shore. Simple incidents these 
—yet so momentous during those time- 
less hours I spent beside the pond. For 
this was my own adopted realm, so 
withdrawn from the busy town that only 
the faint ringing of a distant bell would 
sometimes be heard to remind me of 
another world. 

lis interesting sights accompanied 
every season. They were particularly 
striking in autumn due to the presence 
of sweetgum trees. Vermilion streaks 
appeared on their yellowing leaves that 
sometimes deepened to , 
orange, or scarlet splashes 
encroached over deep crim- 
son while, on some leaves, 
a purple sheen tinged the 
rich hues of mahogany or 
a veritable ebon black. 
Surely no other northern 
tree displays such a gamut 
of autumnal color as this 
frequenter of swamps and 
ponds. Ranging along the 
shore and scattering their 
painted leaves in the water 
below, the sweetgums also 
dropped their spiny seed- 
capsules to float uncertain- 
ly about until thev became 
half-frozen in the first ice 
—a hazard for adventurous 
skaters. Yet I hold no 
grudge; perhaps those trips 
and falls were friendly re- 
minders to direct my at- 
tention more forcibly to 
this tree. 

With the coming of 
spring I saw how strange- 
ly beautiful the unfolding 
leafage of the sweetgum 
really was. The flower 
buds surmounting each ter- 
minal twig were surround- 
ed by a circlet of five or 
more unfurling leaves, so 
infantile they seemed the leafy quintu- 
plets of the woods themselves upreaching 
their five-fingered palms to the sun. In- 
deed, a subdued celebration about all 
those blossoming borders accompanied 
the song sparrows’s strain, so strangely 
sweet it seemed the evocative spirit of 
spring itself expressing its pleasure. 

Soon the lordly chestnuts would bloom 
along the heights (they had not yet been 
destroyed by blight) while the tulip- 
trees, hickories, walnuts and dogwoods 
contributed to the vegetation which once 
clothed the backbone of our Island’s 
hills. Had it not been for ravine-like 
passes which penetrated these heights in 
a north-to-south direction (a result, in 
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Significant fossils of an ancient 
land—trilobite and brachiopod on rock of the Devonian Age 


some cases, as | afterward learned, of 
the old glacial outflow scoring this ter- 
minal moraine) and thus supplied par- 
tial passage for a public road, these 
woods would have been only infrequent- 
ly invaded by man. 

Within more extensive swamps one 
foresaw, in fact, the possibility of ac- 
tual discovery. Would not the rarer ani- 
mals of this once populous region have 
retreated and immured themselves in 
these old glacial quagmires? Let us see 
what investigation will disclose. 

The uncertain light had hardly faded 
behind me, and the damp darkness gath- 
ered around before I paused, aware of 
something sinister. Were those warily 
moving forms the half-wild dogs I had 





heard about—but never seen? Was that 
dry stir the rustling length of a disap- 
pearing snake? Now a dark-furred mink 
silently passed, a creature long believed 
to have become extinct hereabouts. Then 
a heavily moving body was heard slowly 
pushing forward. Was it—yes, it was, a 
large turtle, an ancient individual whieh 
had lurked so long undisturbed as to 
have attained quite remarkable propor- 
tions. Suddenly beating wings swished 
directly overhead as a watching crow 
wheeled away to arouse his companions. 
Alarmed cawings broke forth, and were 
taken up by, more distant congregations 
gathered within the less explorable re- 
gions of this extensive swamp. 


marine life found on Long Is- 





Soon a mournful and curious call jg. 
sued from the treetops, to be repeated 
several times. It seemed quite unfami]. 
iar; yet a similar note had sometimes 
floated from the giant wild-cherry tree 
overspreading our familiar dooryard, 
minor note which seemed aloof even 
there. Far deeper was the spell it laid 
upon my heart that day; the arresting 
moment of a mind’s awakening to its 
own identity became potent as this sel. 
dom noted bird brooded above me in 
solitary self-communion. A feeling of 
loneliness followed; yet the woods were 
not uncompanionable. Could that bird 
have been really a clape, as a boyhood 
companion once told me? It was a dis. 
turbing note in those early carefree 
days. 

Passing years asserted 
their practical claims, and 
these communions became 
more rare. But the summer 
sun still shone upon our 
dooryard, the  tree-shad- 
owed avenue, and the hills, 
as well, with an unfailing 
invitation. The summer 
grass glowed so warmly 
green and the upper woods, 
which crowned the nearer 
heights, stood so serenely 
confident in their unbroken 
trance that all things about 
me seemed expressive of 
something most other days 
habitually obscured; a calm 
reticence of such lofty and 
consummate beauty as 
seemed too intimately at 
one with the hopes and as- 
pirations of the deep heart 
of man to pass without 
grateful recognition and a 
reverent acclaim. True, 
such impressions are not 
capable of scientific analy- 
sis, but they became, never- 
theless, the guiding influ- 
ence of our days. Even the 
insects wakened to _ these 
meteorological _ influences. 
An ethereal singing, like 
chimes of fairy bells, came from a near- 
by thicket where a tree-cricket clashed 
the cymbals of its wings; a whirring 
grasshopper rose from the roadside dust, 
mounted high and clapped its wings be- 
fore settling to the side of its waiting 
mate; and moved by more mysterious 
influences still, monarch butterflies ap- 
peared and flapped slowly westward 
along Long Island in irregular proces- 
sions. The great rhythm of life of our 
northern summer had now reached its 
height, and was moving every form alike 
toward the fulfillment of its mysterious 
destiny. 

After a time, a more matter-of-fact 
attitude toward the outdoor world su- 
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pervened. Analysis took precedence over 
general impressions: the how and when 
of our landscape’s origin were questions 
which demanded an answer. And those 
answers lay close at hand. In gravel pits 
near the Island’s northern shore, and in 
outcrops, here and there, were deposits 
of old fossil leaves revealing the ances- 
tral types of our trees of present day, 
and their geologic age. Here could be 
unearthed ancient oaks, tuliptrees, wal- 
nuts, maples and many others with leaf- 
forms quite different from those of their 
descendants. 

One day I found a far different and 
shell-encrusted rock whose fossil im- 
pressions led backward into realms of 
time profounder still. These sea-shells, 
or brachiopods, were Devonian species, 
and therefore confirmed the evidence al- 
ready supplied by a trilobite impression 
preserved on the same rock surface (rep- 
resentative of a type of Devonian life 
never before found on Long Island), 
namely, that this kind of rock .did not 
originate here, as no such geologic for- 
mation has ever been found in place on 
the Island. It must have been brought 
here by the great Glacial Advance of 
30,000 years ago when it moved down 
the Hudson Valley. Similar rock for- 
mations, representing the Lower Helder- 
berg deposits, are found in place no 
nearer than a region fully fifty miles 
away, in the Hudson Valley beyond the 
Highlands. It is possible, therefore, to 
indicate the actual source of some of 
our Island’s structural materials. 

But all of this, you say, belongs to the 
past. Has it any specific relation to our 
own time? Yes, it has. Our living land- 
scape belonged to a geologic period, 
too, and already showed signs of slip- 
ping into the past. For suburban de- 
velopments were encroaching on my 
woods; metropolitan skylines loomed 
not far away. 

Against all this the resentment of the 
wilds was as futile as my own. Even 
the watchful hawk, which sometimes 
perched on the topmost branch of a 
towering dead tree or rose to wheel in 
widening circles against the sky—even 
he, the self-appointed guardian of this 
hilltop world, now found his threats 
without avail. Another enemy had ap- 
peared, one who owed him and his kind 
no fear, and the wilds no true allegiance. 

ese woods were laid low, and became 
one with the forgotten past. 

Paved streets displaced the hillside 
trails; trim houses were set in door- 
yards where once the oak trees towered; 
and a new generation of men were alto- 
gether ignorant of that former reign of 
hawk and owl. Even the gray squirrels 
found their former security destroyed, 
and became town dwellers. The same 
held true for that secretive bird, the blue 
jay. Its brilliant azure wings now 
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The winding aisles of the Long Island woods—the tuliptrees, chestnuts, 
hickories, walnuts and dogwoods that once clothed the backbone of the hills 


flashed along our populous avenues 
where her shrill screaming cry recalled 
those earlier days when she lived beside 
the pond. 

Long before this occurred, however, 
certain other creatures had becom@half- 
domesticated and lived beneath my very 
roof. Our house cat knew it even when 
she dozed beside the kitchen fire. Those 
faint scratchings behind the plaster walls 
—what were they but sly foragings of 
hidden mice? Only when they broke in- 
to excited squeaks did the cat twitch her 
ear, and half-open an inquiring eye. But 
when a puff of wind-blown ashes flew 
outward from the fire she awoke to 
startled attention. The North Wind’s 
great presence seemed to fill the room. 

Later, the winter nights grew colder 


until the cat could not fail to listen, as 
did we, to a rattling uproar beneath the 
roof. Those mischievous mice had dis- 
covered the sporting possibilities in 
black walnuts we had gathered in au- 
tumn, and left to dry on the garret 
floor. Long before the days of Mickey 
Mouse, these midnight roisterers made 
such antic holiday we could almost im- 
agine the scrimmage, end-play and final 
touchdown as those pattering feet chased 
the bounding walnut balls along the gar- 
ret floor. 

On nights like these we crept into bed 
and drew the covers close, only to listen 
in the darkness. If the night was still, 
we could hear the sounds of riverboats 
from far away to the northward as they 

(Turn to page 511) 
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SPECIALTY FOREST 


When Rare Length Timbers Are Needed in Ela Valley, the Peper Brothers Supply Them 


IN a community that for nearly a cen- 
tury has been working over the remain- 
ing farm woods for the best trees, the 
Peper brothers of Loganville, Wiscon- 
sin, have found that the more rare the 
tall trees in their neighbors’ woods be- 
come, the more profitably they can mar- 
ket the tall ones in their own. A bridge 
builder calls for bids for piling. When 
the Peper brothers win the bid, the easy- 
to-find lengths are purchased from their 
neighbors; their own woods supply the 
rare lengths. Much of the lumber bill 
for a barn can be cut from short logs, of 
which the neighbors have plenty. But 
now and then blueprints call for a long 
timber the neighbors’ woods can’t sup- 
ply. The Pepers can—and do. They are 
entitled to, and get, the premium price 
that attaches to the rare article. 

Here literally is a reservoir for timber 
specialties, where rarely is anything cut 
that is common. 


By FRED TRENK 


The Ela Valley, incorporated ‘in the 
name chosen by the Peper brothers to 
designate the logging and lumbering en- 
terprises on their farm, is a soft crease 
in the limestone upland that lays as a 
shroud over the long-buried quartzite at 
the western end of the celebrated Bara- 
boo range. Long, gentle slopes and deep 
soil have made possible an ideal propor- 
tion of cropland and timberland on the 
600 acre farm, with 230 acres reserved 
to produce a steady supply of those 
choice and essential items always neces- 
sary to complete the lumber bill for any 
home or fully equipped barn. 

This Ela Valley farm has been home 
for William, Albert and August Peper 
for fifty years. As much as any family 
ever can, they have become an institu- 
tion in their community. The five sons 
of William—two now in military serv- 
ice—and the seven sons of August as- 
sure ample future manpower on a farm, 


the principal products of which have 
long been hogs, beef and dairy prod- 
ucts. There are daughters, too, to carry 
on the job of homemaking. All live and 
work together as one large family. 

An artificial pond for ice and the saw. 
mill are the center of community sery. 
ices rendered by the Peper brothers, 
providing a source of income to the 
family. A private park in a wooded 
glade, where families and community 
organizations are ever welcome for pic- 
nics, is a good-will service to which a 
price tag is never attached. 

A few days before Pearl Harbor the 
Peper brothers were hosts to 250 neigh- 
boring farmers in celebrating twenty. 
five years of custom sawmill service to 
the community. A feature of that an- 
niversary celebration was a logging dem- 
onstration arranged for by David Wil- 
liams, county agricultural agent. 

A mature white oak, twenty-eight 





Although providing custom sawmill service for more than a quarter century, main feature of 
the Peper mill is that it is equipped to handle the large timbers grown in the specialty forest 
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inches in diameter, and leaning about 
thirty-five degrees from perpendicular, 
was selected for felling. Every farmer 
with woods experience—and few in the 
Baraboo range are inexperienced—rec- 
ognized it to be a tree most difficult to 
drop without splitting the butt log, or 
without leaving a “barber-chair” stump. 
To the Pepers it was an opportunity to 
give a few tips to their neighbors on 
how to avoid breakage in the choice log 
of the tree. And they had good reason. 
Too many split logs had been coming 
to them in the custom jobs. 

Contrary to standard practices, the 
tree was not notched. A cut was made 
by Albert and August with a narrow 
“ribbon” saw on the side of the tree 
facing the direction of the lean, or fall. 
As soon as it was deep enough, William 
applied a maul to felling wedges driven 
in back of the saw. Four of these kept 
the tree from pinching the saw. Once 
past the center of the tree all danger of 
pinching ceased, and the saw cut was 
carried to within two inches of the op- 
posite side. Then the saw was removed, 
and a few swift strokes with William’s 
sharp ax severed the remaining fibres. 

e heavy leaning oak fell without trace 
of split or splinter. 

Since dirt-encrusted logs are the bane 
of every custom sawyer, the Pepers then 
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William, Albert and August Peper, who make a specialty of growing high-quality timber for use 
in their Wisconsin community, maintain 230 acres of productive forest on their 600-acre farm 


demonstrated a homemade travois or log 
sled. Not only did this keep logs clean, 
but the smoothly-worn runners made it 
possible to skid several logs at a time 
with less power. Farmers quickly ob- 
served, too, that the travois was a gully 
preventer when used for logging on 
hillsides. 

To most of the anniversary guests, the 
sawmill sheltered in an old cheese fac- 
tory and powered with steam was a fa- 
miliar place. Few there were who have 
never, during the preceding quarter of 
a century, taken lumber from this mill, 
or from the planer nearby. During the 
first ten years of sawmilling the Pepers 
cut 1,000,000 board feet of logs from 
their own woods to match an equal 
amount brought in by farmers for cus- 
tom sawing. Then they realized the 
wisdom of reserving high-quality trees 
in their own woods to furnish special- 
ized cuts, encouraging their neighbors 
to supply a higher percentage of the 
lumber used on the farms in Ela Valley. 
For the past eighteen years the home 
cut has been held to around 50,000 feet 
annually of high-quality timber, while 
the custom jobs have totaled as much 
as 1,000,000 feet a year. 

A jointer and a bolter make possible 
the production of finished lumber for 
interior and exterior work. More than 





one home in the Ela Valley has floors 
and trims of oak finished at the Peper 
mill. But the feature of the mill remains 
as it has been ever since operations be- 
gan—the sawing of large timbers. A 
long log carriage and an extended sec- 
tion of carriage tracks enable the Peper 
brothers to handle logs thirty-six feet 
long. 

The sylvan park, developed and main- 
tained by a family that senses the need 
for something more in a community than 
material wealth, is a popular summer- 
time spot in Ela Valley. The American 
Legion, organized farm associations, the 
local church and labor groups are an- 
nual users of the park. The Pepers have 
long since ceased to keep a record of the 
families who have used it privately for 
reunions. 

A prized remembrance of the twenty- 
fifth sawmill anniversary is an ax fin- 
ished in silver, presented by friends of 
the Pepers. It was by no means a sol- 
emn occasion when the ax was given to 
the brothers. In fact, the speaker wove 
considerable levity into his presentation 
speech, which was what the Pepers most 
enjoyed. They want neighbors who will 
laugh with them. It is enduring prceof 
that the service they give is appreciated 
and that the objectives they are working 
for are understood. 
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GEORGE W. NORRIS 
1861-1944 


THE activities of Senator George W. 
Norris during the fifty years of his pub- 
lice service covered such a wide range 
and touched human life from so many 
different angles that it is impossible to 
compress within a brief sketch a life so 
rich in human sympathies and replete 
with struggles for the rights of the com- 
mon man. 

Although he came from a plains state, 
Nebraska, almost treeless and poorly en- 
dowed with potentialities for waterpower 
development, he became the outstanding 
leader in fundamental legislation for the 
preservation and development of the 
country’s natural resources. The conser- 
vation laws which he sponsored and 
helped to pass, opened new possibilities 
never thought of before. He was a firm 
believer in the importance of the nation- 
al forest system and the part which it 
played in a planned land use, and more 
than once he came to defense of that 
system in time of need. 

Brought up on the western plains, it 
was only natural that he should be con- 
cerned with the use and the preservation 
of the natural range. It was he who 
introduced a resolution, adopted by the 
Senate, which requested the Department 
of Agriculture to report to the Senate on 
the condition of the range resource and 
make recommendations as to the con- 
structive measures for its improvement. 
It was also he who was instrumental in 
making this valuable report, entitled 
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By RAPHAEL ZON 


“The Western Range,” appear as a Sen- 
ate Document. 

Tree planting in the Plains Region has 
been a vital necessity since early settle- 
ment. Yet strangely enough, when the 
plan for shelterbelt planting on a large 
scale was first proposed, Norris was 
somewhat skeptical about it. He was 
afraid that it should prove a fiasco simi- 
lar to the Timber Culture Act. As a 
young, struggling lawyer in McCook 
County he observed at close range the 
slipshod methods, the false pretense, and 
actual fraud connected with the opera- 
tion of that early act. Later on, how- 
ever, when he became more familiar 
with the plan itself and observed its 
operation on the ground and learned to 
respect the integrity and competence of 
the foresters who were supervising the 
work, he became an ardent supporter of 
the shelterbelt planting project and 
fought many hard battles in defense of 
it. 

His sympathies were always with the 
small common man. He was concerned 
with the preservation not only of the 
large forest areas but even more deeply 
with the small farmer’s woodlot. He be- 
came the sponsor and the author of the 
farm forestry act (Norris-Doxey Act). 
This act constitutes an important mile- 
stone in our forest progress. It has 
opened the way for dealing with all for- 
estry problems in a specific locality in a 
coordinated way. It proved more effec- 





GEORGE W. NORRIS— 
GREAT LEADER OF 
CONSERVATION 


tive in getting good forest practice in the 
woods and in obtaining a higher value 
for the farmers’ timber than any of the 
educational devices or other methods of 
public aid which had previously been 
tried. It has proved especially valuable 
during the war when the demand for 
woodlot timber has enormously in- 
creased, and with it the danger to the 
future of the woodlot itself. ° 
Senator Norris’s greatest contribution, 
however, lies in the orderly development 
of waterpower in this country. Much of 
the legislation which he sponsored and 
succeeded in passing, is really basic to 
the whole conservation movement. It 
loosed an entirely novel idea of unified 
development of a river valley. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is Norris's 
monument. The great social value of the 
Tennessee Valley project lies not so 
much in the fact that it prevented the 
disposal for a mere song of a valuable 
public property, the Muscle Shoals; nor 
even in the fact that the enterprise be- 
came a great source of power and a 
“yardstick” for controlling electric pow- 
er rates; its greatest value lies in the fact 
that it served as a spearhead for an en- 
tirely new concept of full utilization of 
regional natural resources. It put into 
practice an integrated system of multiple: 
purpose dams to regulate and control the 
entire river. The TVA proved that it is 
possible to develop a river serving simul- 
taneously as a source of power, flood 
control, navigation and irrigation, and 
also as a means of soil conservation, per- 
manent forestry, and development of a 
multitude of industries throughout the 
river valley through abundant and cheap 
electric energy. The TVA project is now 
past its experimental stage. It passed 
the test of its practicability with flying 
colors and has become an example for 
other similar developments. Norris Dam 


(Turn to page 500) 
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#*Tru-Traction is 
power on BOTH 
tracks at ALL 
times—and you 
get it only with 


CLETRAC 


HEN post-war planning is converted into 

ACTION, much will depend on the equipment 
you have for the big jobs ahead. Power and trac- 
tion will be most important. 


For ordinary jobs of earth moving, bulldozing 
and hauling, any equipment may suffice, but when 
the going is tough and competition is keen, the 
advantage is with the contractor who is equipped 
with Cletrac power and traction. 


There is a good reason why the use of the Cletrac 
Tru-Traction principle of power on both tracks at 
all times has been applied to all high-speed full 
tracklaying military vehicles. The effectiveness of 
this principle (Controlled Differential Steering) 
has been proved over and over again, in mud and 
muck, over rocks and hills, the world over. This 
Tru-Traction principle is exclusively a Cletrac de- 
velopment and used solely in Cletrac Tractors for 
more than 25 years. It is a principle that will earn 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY « 


19300 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 





MORE Traction 
FASTER Work 
MORE Profit 


dividends for contractors whose profits depend 
upon power, traction, and economy of operation. 


Prepare now. for postwar needs. Write today for 
complete information about Cletrac Tractors, 
including the new booklet “In War and Peace 
Cletracs Do the World’s Work.” 





AVAILABLE for Essential Civilian Use 


While Cletrac is still producing to meet the 
demands of war with a large part of its standard 
tractor production required to meet present 
military contracts, over-all production of Cletracs 
is sufficiently large so that a substantial number 
of Cletracs are being released for essential civilian 
use. These tractors are allocated according to 
government regulations. Your Cletrac dealer will 
gladly assist you in making application for a new 
Cletrac if you can qualify as an essential user. 











Write for booklet “in War and Peace 
Cletracs Do the World’s Work” 





s_CuETRAC, STruSracon TRACTORS ns |. 
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INSERTED TOOTH 
CIRCULAR SAWS 











@ For a saw that will give you ex- 
ceptional service the year ‘round —that 
will handle very hard or gritty timber— 
Atkins Inserted Tooth Circular Saws are 
unexcelled. Blades of tough, strong, 
tension—holding Silver Steel; accu- 
rately milled tooth sockets; finest quality 
inserted teeth are the combination that 
spell “economical sawing”. Available 
with various types of inserted teeth and 
holders for different kinds of work. Full 
information is available on request. 


Send for Mill Saw Catalog. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
413 S. Ilinois St., indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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AFA Elections Committee Named 


THE following members have been 
named by the Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association to serve 
as the Committee on Elections to nomi- 
nate officers of the Association for 1945: 

Shirley W. Allen, School of Forestry 
and Conservation, University of Michi- 
gan, chairman; Karl T. Frederick, Chair- 
man of the Board, New York State Con- 
servation Council; and Fred Morrell, 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. 

Officers to be elected in 1945 will in- 
clude the president, twenty-one vice- 


| presidents, the treasurer and three direc- 


tors. The directors to be elected—to 
serve five years—will fill positions now 
held by Goodwin B. Beach of Connecti- 
cut, L. F. Livingston of Delaware, and 


Randolph G. Pack of New York. 


Though the Committee on Elections 
will nominate a slate, the By-Laws of 
the Association entitle members to make 
nominations if they wish, independent 
of those made by the Committee, for an 
of the offices to be filled. The By-Laws 
provide that such independent nomina. 
tions must be signed by not less than 
twenty-five members of the Association 
in good standing and such independent 
nominations must reach the Committee 
on Elections at 919 Seventeenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., the 
headquarters of the Association, not 
later than November 1, 1944. The slate, 
with any independent nominations made 
by the membership, will be offered for 
letter-ballot vote to the members of the 
Association during the month of Decem. 


ber, 1944. 


Jackson Hole Court Decision Postponed 


DECISION in the State of Wyoming’s 
suit challenging the validity of a 1943 
presidential proclamation creating the 
220,000-acre Jackson Hole National 
Monument was postponed by Judge T. 
Blake Kennedy in the Federal District 
Court at Sheridan, Wyoming, at the 
conclusion of hearings on August 24. 
Counsel for both sides were allowed un- 
til December 1 to prepare and submit 
briefs, which probably means that a de- 
cision will not be rendered before early 
next year. 

The court was asked by the state to 
interpret the Antiquities Act of 1906, 
under which the monument was created, 
and rule on the validity of the presi- 
dential proclamation. It was further 
asked to restrain the National Park 
Service from assuming administration 
and jurisdiction of the monument. The 
state’s case, presented by fifteen wit- 
nesses, was based on the proposition 
that the creation of the monument was a 
device to extend the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park and that the area contains 
no outstanding historic or scientific ob- 
jects as contemplated by the Antiqui- 
ties Act. 

Testifying for the state, Lester Bag- 
gley, Wyoming Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner, stated that administration of the 
area as a national monument would ren- 
der difficult the handling of the Jackson 
Hole elk herd, numbering around 15,000 
animals, by state authorities because of 
possible interference with established 
practices. Joseph Weppner, secretary of 
the Wyoming Historical Landmarks 
Commission, testified that, in his opin- 
ion, the Jackson Hole Monument con- 
tained nothing of historical significance. 


The Commission’s chairman, Warren 
Richardson, supported these views. State 
geologists testified that all of the geo- 
logic phenomena in the area are dupli- 
cated elsewhere in the state in a num- 
ber of places. 


The government countered with testi- 
mony by Dr. Olaus Murie, biologist of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, that the 
monument area is unique and of out- 
standing biological interest in that it is 
a natural area containing more than 120 
species of birds, forty species of mam- 
mals, and many plants; that the area is 
an important one from an ecological 
point of view in the study of life zones; 
and that the monument area contains the 
natural migratory trail of the Jackson 
Hole elk herd, which is of outstanding 
biological interest. Dr. Harold E. An- 
thony of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History testified that the area con- 
tains many objects of interest to scien- 
tists and students of natural history. 

Merrill Mattes, custodian of Scotts 
Bluff National Monument, testified as to 
the historical significance of the Rocky 
Mountain fur trapping era and the re- 
lationship of the Jackson Hole Monv- 
ment to this era. As to the geological 
features of the area, Dr. Leland Horberg, 
professor of geology at the University of 
Illinois, and other geologists, testified 
that the monument is unique in that it 
contains within a small area outstand- 
ing examples of moraines and outwash 
plains. 

The government stated that no action 
as yet had been taken to administer the 
Jackson Hole Monument area as a Na 
tional monument. 
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OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








12 IN A SERIES OF MESSAGES BY KELLETT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ®* 
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THERE’S SOMETHING IN THE AIR... 


HE SHADOWS of slowly descending helicopters 

will be a frequent sight in the peacetime years 
to come . . . but only after the war will you learn 
all of the progress in design and the engineering 
improvements that have a/ready taken place. 
Today’s “in the air’’ performance of several 
successful helicopter types is known only to the 
Military Services . . . but in the tomorrows to 
come it is likely that the ability of helicopters to 
land and take off vertically . . . to fly rapidly or 
hover in the air . . . will find many commercial, 


personal and industrial uses. The patrolling of 
forest areas and ranches, the inspection of cross- 
country power and pipe lines, spraying crops, 
servicing inaccessible places far from airports, 
are just a few of many useful applications of 
the helicopter. Kellett’s expanding engineering 
staff looks with anticipation to the future... 
when modern helicopters will bring you one of 
the most progressive developments to come 
out of this war. Kellett Aircraft Corporation, 
Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Pa. 


KELLETT 
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Simplex 
Pumps 


FOR 


BOILER FEED 


AND 


GENERAL 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN-MARSH 
Simplex, Piston Packed 
Steam Pumps embody those 
features which more than 
seventy years of experience 
have proved essential to low 
operating and maintenance 
costs. The design offers 
mechanical simplicity; and 
the construction, from the 
standpoint of ruggedness, is 
unsurpassed. Sizes suitable 
for feeding boilers up to 
5600 HP. 


Send for Bulletin 201-AF 





Type shown is particularly 
adapted to logging instal- 
lations up to 110 boiler 
horsepower. 








AMERICAN - MARSH 
PUMPS, Incorporated 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 

















CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress With Action 
June 5-September 18, 1944 


—_SS== 











Bills Enacted 


H. R. 4278—Pace—To provide for 
the control and eradication of certain 
animal and plant pests and diseases, to 
facilitate cooperation with the states in 
fire control, to provide for the more effi- 
cient protection and management of the 
national forests, to facilitate the carrying 
out of agricultural conservation and re- 
lated agricultural programs, to facilitate 
the operation of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the Rural Electrification 
Administration, to aid in the orderly 
marketing of agricultural commodities, 
etc. Amended and passed by the House 
March 7, 1944. Amended and passed by 
the Senate May 1, 1944. In conference 
May 3, 1944. Presented to the President 
for signature September 18, 1944. 


H. R. 4443—Tarver—Making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945. Passed House March 24, 1944. 
Amended and passed by the Senate May 
17, 1944. Conference Report agreed to 
June 22, 1944. Approved by the Presi- 
dent June 28, 1944. Public Law No. 
367. 


H. R. 4679—Jounson, Oklahoma— 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. Passed House 
April 27, 1944. Amended and passed by 
the Senate May 23, 1944. Conference 
Report agreed to June 21, 1944. Ap- 
proved by the President June 28, 1944. 
Public Law No. 369. 

H. R. 3524—RanpoLpH—To provide 
establishment of the Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Monument. Passed House April 
17, 1944. Passed Senate June 22, 1944. 
Approved by the President June 30, 
1944. Public Law No. 386. 


Conservation 

H. R. 4992—-Mi_ts—To provide for 
making certain surplus materials, equip- 
ment and supplies available for soil and 
water conservation work through the 
distribution thereof, by grant or loan, to 
public bodies organized under state 
laws. Introduced June 9, 1944. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Governmental Functions 

H. R. 5125 — Cotmer (S. 2065 — 
STEWART)—To provide for the disposal 
of surplus government property and 
plants. Amended and passed by the 


“House August 22, 1944, but with text of 


S. 2065 substituted by the Senate. H. R. 
5125 passed the Senate August 25, 1944. 


—_____} 


In conference August 28, 1944. Cop. 
ference Report (No. 1890) agreed to 
in the House September 18, 1944, 


Grazing 

H. R. 5058—EncLE, California—Ty 
provide for the issuance of grazing per. 
mits for livestock in the national parks 
and national monuments. Introduced 
June 19, 1944. Referred to the Commit. 
tee on the Public Lands. 


Payments-to-States 
H. R. 5121—Perterson, Florida—To 


‘authorize the participation of states in 


certain revenues from national parks, 
national monuments, and other areas un. 
der the administrative jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service. Introduced 
June 23, 1944. Referred to the Commit. 
tee on the Public Lands. 


Public Lands 


S. 1982 —Corpon (H. R. 4986) — 
ELLSworTH )—To reopen the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad and re- 
conveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands to exploration, location, entry and 
disposition under the general mining 
laws. Introduced June 7, 1944. Re. 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 


Research 

H. R. 5279—Fu_mer—To provide 
for the establishment and operation of 
forest products pilot plants. Introduced 
August 31, 1944. Referred to the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture. 


Water and Stream Control 

S. 1989—BarkLey—To provide for 
water-pollution-control activities in the 
United States Public Health Service. In- 
troduced June 8, 1944. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

S. 2089—Murray—To establish a 
Missouri Valley Authority to provide for 
unified water control and resource de- 
velopment on the Missouri River and 
surrounding region in the interest of 
the control and prevention of floods, the 
promotion of navigation and reclamation 
of the public lands, the strengthening of 
the national defense, etc. Introduced 
August 18, 1944. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 4485—Wurrtincton—Author- 
izing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control. Amended and passed by the 
House May 9, 1944. Reported with 
amendments (No. 1030) by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce June 22, 194. 
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Piywood panels are bolted and nailed to Powered by G. N.’s newest 5,400- horsepower diesel locomotives, a 100-car train of 
superstructure of steel and lumber. plywood-steel cars approaches Glacier National Park en route tothe Pacific Northwest. 
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“Dublin” Shape #08 


The Flavor of Home 


If you aren’t smoking a pipe now, may we 
suggest that you try a Kaywoodie? There’s an 
advantage, when you start doing anything, in 
having the very best with which to do it, and 
that’s just what Kaywoodie provides for you. 
And there are three good rules to follow, if you 
wish to begin smoking a pipe: (1) fill it only 
half full, for a while (2) smoke it very slowly 
(3) keep it clean.—If you’ve been unable to 
find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because these pipes 
are in great demand by men in the Armed 
Forces. We’re sure you'll agree that we must 
serve our fighters, first! Kaywoodie Company, 


New York and London, 630 Fifth Avenxe, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


War Bonds 
come first 


KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR 


es 


George W. Norris—Conservation Leader 
(From page 494) 


on the Clinch River is now one of the 
TVA’s key units, although the Senator 
declined to attend the dedication of a 
bust of himself at the site of the project. 

When in 1940 Senator Norris stood 
at Grand Coulee Dam there were tears in 
his eyes as he looked down at the great 
dam—the largest power project on 
earth. “This is the fulfillment of my 
dream,” he said, remembering undoubt- 
edly those days when he fought alone for 
government development of America’s 
rivers. What the President said in his 
original TVA message in 1933 has now 
become a reality. “If we are successful 
here,” he said, “we can march on step by 
step in the like development of other 
great territorial units within our bor- 
ders.” The TVA idea is now on the 
march, 

There is a great popular clamor today 
for applying the TVA idea to the Mis- 
souri Valley, with its 500,000 square 
miles of watershed and 2,500 miles of 
the Missouri River, from its main source 
at the continental divide to the point 
where it flows into the Mississippi fifteen 
miles above St. Louis. George W. Nor- 
ris, speaking from McCook, Nebraska, 
with regard to the MVA, gave the proj- 
ect his blessing with a statesman’s pa- 
ternal pride in TVA. “All the Missouri 
Valley has to do,” he said, “is simply to 
see what has been done in the Tennessee 
Valley.” 

What is this Tennessee Valley idea? 
According to Lilienthal, the author of a 
recent book, ““TVA—Democracy on the 
March,” it is the application of the man- 
agerial principle to river problems: 

1. A federal autonomous agency, with 


authority to make decisions in the re. 
gion. 

2. Responsibility to deal with re. 
sources as a unified whole clearly fixed 
in the regional agency, not divided 
among several centralized federal agen. 
cies. 

3. A policy, fixed by law, that the fed. 
eral regional agency wilt work coopera. 
tively with ahd through local and state 
agencies. 

Senator Norris is dead, but his idea 
of integrated development of river val. 
leys is marching on. 


There are many stories about the sim. 
plicity and the democratic habits of 
Senator Norris. He not only preached 
democracy—he lived democracy. Once 
he confessed, while sitting in a little res. 
taurant in Nebraska, that he still could 
not overcome the habit when looking 
over a menu, first to glance at the prices. 
He avoided all pomp and ostentation, 
He had no chauffeur, he and his wife 
often stopped at tourist homes and 
boarding houses on their way between 
Nebraska and Washington, and once on 
a field trip in northern Minnesota he 
acted as the chauffeur for a group of for- 
esters who accompanied him during a 
visit of a Senate Committe to study con- 
trol of lake levels in connection with 
waterpower development. 


George Norris fought and never quit 
fighting for the common person and the 
best interests of humanity in his long 
career. All who knew him believed his 
statement, “My lips have never told a 
lie and my hands have never touched a 


bribe.” 


The Anthracite Region 
(From page 488) 


least 3,000. 
So far only the Luzerne County report 
has been issued. The final step should 


be a regional report, telling explicitly 


how many permanent, yearlong jobs the 
forests of the region could furnish if 
they were intelligently handled under a 
regional plan. 

Whatever the details, the ‘regional 


_plan, and so far as possible the county 


plans, must deal squarely with the fact 
that cutting the forest clear as soon as it 
has produced mine props is fatal to any 
hope of substantial employment both in 
the forest and in wood-using industries. 
The region can fully supply the demand 
of the mines for lagging and props and 
at the same time reserve a supply of 
larger trees for handle factories, furni- 
ture plants, and similar industries. 
These, not sawmills or prop-cutting, are 


the industries which can employ the 
largest numbers of skilled wood-workers. 
Thinning, rather than clear-cutting, of 
immature stands must be the method for 
supplying the mines. 

To accomplish this, it is necessary to 
work either through the landowners, or 
through the public, or both. If the peo- 
ple of the region, or even of a single 
county, are once convinced that pres 
ent methods of handling the forest re- 
source have depleted the forests and pre- 
vented their becoming a source of em- 
ployment on a real scale, they can rem- 
edy the situation. Pennsylvania’s excel: 
lent and comprehensive zoning laws, 
under which the public can control pri 
vate lands, might be one means of ac- 
complishment. Federal or state regula- 
tion of timber cutting on private lands 
would be another, but successful admin- 
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REFORESTATION ON THE WEST COAST 


Good Forestry demands different 
systems of management for New 
England, the Lake States, the 
South, and the West. Hardwoods, 
pines and firs all grow best when 
managed according to their own 
particular needs. 

The magnificent Douglas Fir 
forests of the West Coast reproduce 
themselves best when harvested 
under some variation of controlled 
clear cutting. The young growing 
Douglas Fir trees must have 
plenty of light. 

A recently cut area of Douglas 
Fir with the slash burned to clear 
the land of debris and reduce the 
fire hazard, is a sorry sight. But 
just be patient and wait a few 


years until the seed blocks like 
those shown above have spread 
their seeds that cover the ground 
with a dark green carpet of young 
growing trees. That is a sight to 
renew one’s faith in the value of 
man’s cooperation with nature. 
And that is exactly what is hap- 
pening on the Pacific Coast of 
Oregon and Washington. 
Between 1933 and 1943 in 21 
counties of Oregon and Washing- 
ton covered by a survey and re- 
survey of forest conditions made 
by the U. S. Forest Service, the 


acreage of mature saw timber was 
reduced by cutting 713,800 acres. 
In 1943 in the same counties 
763,800 more acres were found to 
be restocked to seedling and sap- 
ling trees than was the case in 
1933. This increase of reforested 
lands is the result of better fire 
protection and cutting methods. 
West Coast lumbermen are 
making steady progress in their 
efforts to keep their forest lands 
productive and, as a result, expect 
to maintain a permanent and 
prosperous forest industry. 
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Heat With 
Wood 


Enjoy 24-hour continuous con- 

trolled heat. No fires to build 

daily. No ashes to remove daily. 
Install an 


Patented (five patents) thermostatically con- 
trelled downdraft woodburning home heater. 


BURN WOOD 
it’s Not Rationed 


Refuel at night and in morning. 
Remove ashes on average once every 
days. Burns worthless hardwood 

ees. 

Ashley users state they save 50% 
to 75% on fuel cost, enjoy 24-hour 
heat, more heat, cleaner heat. Let us 
mail you photostatic copies of these 
unusual letters. 

Over 2,000 Ashleys retailed in one 
— and trading area—they must be 
good. 

8 types and prices to suit the hum- 
blest shack or the finest home. 

$34.95 to $49.95. If no dealer near 
you, we ship direct, freight a. 

Write for catalog, prices. Send 
Stove certificate. 

Unit to supply hot water 24 hours a 
day can be installed. 


Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. 
Dept. A Columbia, S. C. 


‘School-at-Home 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 
9TH GRADE 


This famous school will give your 
child sound, modern schooling wherever you may 
live. Courses widely used by Forestry Service fami- 
lies. Step-by-step guidance for parent. No teaching 
experience needed. Daily lessons, books and materials 
provided. Start any time. Catalog on request. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


1610W Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


FOR INVENTORS .ccono ee 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet, “Hew te Get 
Your Patent’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ form—beth free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Columbian Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








istration will certainly have to depend 
on some form of localized authority. 
The Soil Conservation Districts Act 
might be adapted to forestry objectives 
here. 


The second alternative is to work 
through the forest landowners. Without 
their consent, no sawmill or prop opera- 
tor can cut the forest clean. Most own- 
ers permit or even insist on clear cutting 
because they do not realize that any 
other kind of. cutting is possible, or at 
least profitable. That even thirty forest 
owners have, in the last few months, de- 
cided to save their immature timber, 
while cutting the mature, is proof that 
forestry is finally rooting itself in the 
woods of the anthracite region.. Luzerne 
County and Stanley Mesavage are show- 
ing the way. 

In 1941 Mesavage suggested to the 
Wyoming Valley Chamber of Commerce 
a plan he had long cherished for an in- 
dustrial forestry division. His appoint- 
ment to take charge of the newly-created 
division followed. 

The Industrial Forestry Division op- 
erates under a simple plan. To com- 
mand its services, a forest landowner has 
only to take out a special membership 
in the Chamber, costing $10 a year to 
individuals, and somewhat more to or- 
ganizations. For this fee the member 
obtains the services of one of the Cham- 
ber’s foresters (Mesavage now has an 
assistant) in cruising his timber, blaz- 
ing the trees ripe for cutting under 
good forest management, actual sale of 
the blazed trees, and supervision of the 
cutting to preserve the uncut trees and 
young growth. This closely follows the 
services rendered in recent years to citi- 
zens of New Jersey by the State Forest 
Service, of whose work Mesavage is a 
close student. 

In 1942 Luzerne County, on the basis 
of a substantial contribution to the funds 
of the Industrial Forestry Division, em- 
ployed Mesavage to examine its holdings 
of tax-delinquent forest lands and to 
recommend county action. As a result 
some were turned over to the State Game 
Commission, whose property they ad- 


joined. A few were sold to citizens wh) 
were interested in holding them an; 
maintaining them in good productive 
condition. About 6,500 acres are suit 
able for county forests, and under Diy. 
sion plans may be inexpensively admip. 
istered as public recreation grounds oy 
for wood production. Final declaration 
of the county forests is pending. 

Further impetus to actual work in the 
woods in the anthracite forest region 
was given by the United States Forey 
Service when it created a forest farm. 
ing project there, with headquarters jp 
the office of the Chamber of Commere 
at Wilkes-Barre. The project forester 
and the Chamber’s men work in closes 
collaboration. In addition to all his 
other duties, Mesavage is fire warden for 
the State Department of Forests and Wa. 
ters in the Wyoming Valley, so that co. 
ordination of all public or semi-public 
forestry activities is assured. 

The Anthracite Economic Survey vill 
continue its work for at least the present 
fiscal year. The problems of the region 
are far from being entirely solved. Even 
the major one of how to prevent clear 
cutting of immature timber on private 
land has been approached from but one 
direction—the owner’s enlightened inter. 
est in his own property. Yet the devel. 
opments of the past ten years, follow. 
ing the discouragements and set-backs of 
the depression years, cannot but encowr- 
age those who have ceased to look for 
miracles of forest progress. 

Every forester knows that without lo. 
cal understanding and sympathy he can. 
not effectively build up the resources of 
even a few thousand acres. The signifi 
cant fact about the present-day situation 
in the anthracite area is that local or- 
ganizations and local men and women 
have glimpsed the vision of a forest re 
source rehabilitated and developed to its 
full usefulness. They have not hes 
tated to borrow the services of thos 
outside their region, and to seek light 
wherever it might be found. But their 
main reliance is on institutions of their 
own devising, and on the most intimale 
knowledge of their own needs. 
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Bull Dog : ad 
Grabs 4 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all patterms and weights. 
Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 





Cant Hooks 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
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aA Tractor Dealer... 
‘\ He'll give you the right answers 













When you want dependable, up-to-the-minute infor- 
: \ mation about tractors, call on your “Caterpillar” tractor 
, dealer. When you want to talk about HYSTER tractor 
equipment, ask him, too; all “Caterpillar” dealers are 
also HYSTER dealers. 


... specifically, about the line of HYSTER Towing 
Winches and Donkey Double Drums... and the powerful, HYSTER Utility and Worm 
Drive Winches that are making records in heavy contracting work and oil field serv- 
ice. Indispensable equipment for any tractor—but designed and built es- 

pecially for “Caterpillars.” If you're a logger, look into the line 
of husky, HYSTER Arches and Sulkies. 


Whatever the question, if it concerns tractors 
or tractor equipment—see your reliable 
“Caterpillar” dealer . . . or write 
for information. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER 









OF 
TRACTOR HOISTS & WINCHES om) 
* na 
2972 N. E. Clackamas Street a 
Sold and Serviced by PORTLAND 8, OREGON HY ST F 8 
“Caterpillar” Dealers 1872 North Adams Street 


Everywhere. PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS p FOR ANY LIFT OF PUtt 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
Oe. Positive Internal Brakes 


amasen TE 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 
T Ton “Lightweight”—W ei 60 Ibe. 
Five Ton “General Utility”—We. 110 - 
Fifteen Ton “Special” —Weight 680 Ibe. 
Positive internal brake—Two ge < = speeds 
table length crank 
ing "operated ea safety y aes. i 
parts. eye or to strip. 
Sitentty free oan for running out cable. 


Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ere in principal U. S. and foreign cities ow 


7 - 
Seottie Chieage, Breckiyn, Heuston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. 


but the locale of the picture will fit 
several well-known ducking regions dur- 
ing the years before the use of bait and 
live decoys was outlawed by the Federal 
regulations. Of course, it’s a big club, 
which, by the way, must be credited 
with the careful preservation of a large 
area of marshland valuable to ducks at 
a time when the mania for draining 
every little mud puddle was sweeping 
the country. 

It is a crisp fall morning and our 
members have had a leisurely breakfast 
prepared by a professional chef, served 
by a well-trained steward, and are ready 
to start out. Their guns have been put 
together by their “pushers” and lunch, 
thermos bottles, shell boxes, and other 





impedimenta have been placed in the 
boats, which are tied in a long string 





OFFICIAL 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHING 


@ Specified Fabrics 
@ Expert Tailoring 
@ Perfect Detailing 
@ Guaranteed Fit 
Write for latest prices and sample 
fabrics. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Yeers 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 


behind a cabin launch. Each boat has 
a crate of a dozen or so live “callers” 
on its bow. The flotilla starts out, the 
members gathered in the cabin of the 
launch, until the point is reached where 
each one boards his own boat and is 
dropped off for the particular blind that 
has fallen to his lot in the drawing. 


Arriving at the well-built blind the 
member steps ashore while the pusher 
strategically “anchors out” the callers. 
Close to the blind is a pen of poultry 
wire fifty or sixty feet across, confining 
thirty or forty other live decoys. These 





birds have been here since before the 





opening of the season. They are, in fact, 


Duck Hunting vs. Duck Shooting 
(From page 483) 


As we arrive, a cloud of ducks, mostly 
mallards, rises with a roar of wings, and 
we barely get our “callers” out before 
they start to return, in singles, pairs, 
and small flocks. The sight of the flying 
birds seems to excite the “callers,” 
which start up a great quacking. That, 
with the abundant supply of corn, is jr. 
resistible and the birds come in 4 
though drawn by a magnet. The map 
in the blind has to know one thing— 
what will happen when he pulls the trig. 
ger of his gun. The birds do just about 
all the rest. The pusher keeps count and 
calls halt when the limit is down. Then 
the pick-up and back to the clubhouse 
for bridge or poker for the rest of the 
day. ; 

That is duck shooting, but—is it duck 
hunting? As a meat getting proposition, 
it is almost unbeatable, but does it be. 
long in the realm of sport? Under such 
conditions a limit could be killed witha 
sling-shot. 

Of course, this picture doesn’t portray 
all the wildfowlers or even a majority 
of them. In the first place, this kind 
of shooting takes real money and plenty 
of it! I have heard some club members 
say that their ducks cost them $25 to 
$50 apiece, and $Y0 ducks are common. 
Neither was the method peculiar to any 
one state. With variations of greater or 
lesser degree, the picture could have 
been set up in a dozen or more states 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


INGERSOLL SHOVELS 
Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 


Shovels, Spades and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 


sort of a permanent feature of the land- 
scape while the shooting season is on. 
Shelled corn is everywhere. Literally 
bushels of it, with big piles of ear corn 
on the bank, while the ground is cov- 
ered with cobs. 


Neither should this be taken as an 
indictment of the club members. I know 
a lot of them, and they are a mighty fine 
bunch of men. They have treated me 
royally on more than one occasion and 
I count many of them as warm personal 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


= 

















The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
919 17th Street N. W.. WASHINGTON 6, D. C.: 


I nominate for membership in The American Forestry Association: 


CLASSES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Subscribing Membership 





Contributing Membership 
Sustaining Membership 
Life Membership 

Patron Membership 


City and State 
REE LSE RL a ee 
Canadian Postage 25¢ extra, For- 


eign 50c extra, on Subscribing 
Memberships. — 
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AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 
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friends. It is the system or method that 
has grown up and which has become so 
dificult to dislodge. Its backdrop is a 
situation that prevailed only a genera- 
tion or two ago. By 1900 our western 
frontier had vanished and with it the 
yast herds of bison. It was the day of 
the open range but the ecological con- 
ditions of the Great Plains had not been 
unduly disturbed. Little thought was 
then given to the drainage of the lakes, 
sloughs, and marshes that teemed with 
untold thousands of ducks, geese, and 
other birds. There is no reliable esti- 
mate of the continental population of 
waterfowl at that period, but the con- 
sensus of those whose experience lends 
weight to their opinions is that there 
must have been somewhere between 
160,000,000 and 200,000,000 birds. 
Sport shooting was popular; seasons— 
where they existed at all—were long; 
and the market hunter was in his hey- 
day: 

While their take was large, the total 
number of gunners was but a fraction 
of those whe today carry scattergun 
artillery to the duck blinds. Makeshift 
decoys were sometimes used but the idea 
that duck shooting could be simplified 
by covering the area about the blind 
with corn, or some other grain, was not 
yet born. 

Then—on the general assumption that 
the bottoms of shallow lakes, sloughs, 
and marshes are always fertile—the 
craze for drainage swept the country. 
By 1922, approximately 75,000,000 acres 
were included in organized drainage dis- 
tricts—an area larger than that of the 
Great Lakes, or half again as large as 
all New England. Coincident with this 
destruction of waterfowl habitat was a 
rapidly growing interest in the sport of 
wildfowling aided and abetted by Amer- 
an ingenuity in the production of im- 
proved guns and ammunition, and the 
building of automobiles and paved roads 
that brought even the most isolated 
marsh areas within easy reach of the 
city sportsman. 

With the continued decrease in the 
ducking grounds and the constant in- 
crease in the number of those who 
sought to use them, came keen competi- 
tion among the gunners, each striving 
to make his particular area more attrac- 
live to the birds. The result was bait 
and more bait, live decoys and more live 
decoys, until in some important water- 
owl sections, the preseason activities 
took on the appearance of large scale 
poultry production. Is it small wonder 

at our population of ducks and geese 
had dwindled to a scant 27,000,000 by 
1934? ; 

Also, it should be pointed out that in 
combination with bait and live decoys 

ere is one thing even worse—the so- 
called “commercial club.” The ethics of 





The sailor with only Z sweethearts 


MY FRIEND FRANK, 
e bosun’s mate first 
class, pulled the snap- 
shot out of his wallet. 
‘**Here she is,” he said, 
beaming: ‘‘Eileen.”’ 
‘*‘Nice!”’ I said. Then I 
noticed he’d dropped a 
scrap of paper. ‘“‘Oh, 
that’s my only other 
sweetheart,” he said. 
‘“*Look.” It was a picture 
of a shotgun! 


2 “| FELL IN LOVE with that shotgun when the Navy issued me one for skeet 
« shooting back in anti-aircraft training,’’ Frank went on. ‘‘Sweetest-handling 
autoloader I’ve ever come across. It’s the Remington Sportsman—and believe 
me I’m gonna get one after the war. And then... 


“IF IT’S ALL RIGHT with Eileen— 
3. for we’ll be married then, I hope 
—I’m going to fill my pockets with 
Remington Express shells (you know, 
those long-range loads), and keep a 
date on a duck marsh with this second 
sweetheart of mine. Yes, and... 


“AS FOR QUAIL, I know the place 
¢ to find the fattest ones that ever 


sat in a roasting pan! You use Rem- 
ington Shur Shot shells for those, of 
course.”’ “‘Look, Frank,”’ I said as an 
idea hit me like a 500-pound demoli- 
tion bomb. ‘J gotta girl I hope I’m 
gonna marry, too. Sometime after this 
war job is done, what say we get the 
girls together and let ’em let their hair 
down for a few days—while we go 
hunting?” “‘Sold!”’ said Frank. 





> Remington has produced vast military 
supplies—for months on end making, per day, 
30,000,000 rounds of ammunition, and more 
than enough rifles to equip an entire infantry 
regiment! And soon—we hope—we will once 
more be able to furnish sportsmen with Rem- 
ington shotguns and rifles, Remington Express 
and ShurShot shells, Remington Hi-Speed .22’s 
with Kleanbore priming, and Remington big 
game cartridges with Core-Lokt bullets. Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEW! Looking to- 
ward the day when 
we can supply es- 
sentialcivilian am- 
munition, we’ vede- 
signed new , easier- 
to-recognize pack- 
ages for twoof your 
old Remington 
friends. 


Remington, 


/f its Remington 
/ts Right 
— 








Sportsman, Express, Shur Shot, Hi-Speed and Kleanbore are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Cc i 


Yore-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms 


Co., ine, 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of obtaining—quickly and eco- 
nomically— 


(1) A Planimetric or Topographic 
Ma 


Pp 
(2) Basic Land-Use Data 
(3) Invoantory and Natural Resources 
Inquiries Invited 
STANDARD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 


418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
NEWARE 7, N. J. 








’ Photodescrip- 
tive. Covers all 


HANDBOOK 
4 Jaane © = 


and north of the Gulf States. 700 illus- 
trations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 








SIGNED ORIGINAL PHOTOS 


Unusual waterfall scenes from the southeastern for- 
ests. Velvet finish, on 11x82” deckle edge mats 
suitable for framing. Ideal for home decoration 
or as gifts of distinction. Order singly, in pairs 
or sets of four. $1.25 each, plus .15 postage. 


THE D. F. HAYDEN PHOTOS 
551 Orme Circle N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 











FIALA Petented SLEEPING BAG 


WARM AS THREE BLANKETS 
WEIGHT AND BULK OF ONE 


Pure Long Staple Wool—No Shoddy or Cotton 
FIALA—1i0 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 








TWO BOOKS 


Published and Recommended By 
Your Association 


KNOWING YOUR TREES 
$2.50 


This book on trees contains more than 
100 important American Trees. Actual pho- 
tograpus of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with descriptions of their 
range, habits, uses and identifying charac- 
teristics, make this one of the outstanding 
tree books of today. Size 12 x 8%”. 224 
pages. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
$2.50 


This volume presents the story of Amer- 
ica’s natural resources in picture and in 
story. It emphasizes the part they have 
played in the development of the nation, 
the manner and consequences of their use, 
and the spread of the conservation move 
ment from its beginning in the United 
States down to the present time. Size 12 
x 8%”. 160 pages. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATLON 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











sportsmanship usually do not exist at 
such a place where the shooter pays a 
stipulated price for a day’s shooting (or 
less) with the limit guaranteed. “Sell- 
ing the birds on the wing” in this fash- 
ion is not actually illegal, but it is, nev- 
ertheless, little short of highway rob- 
bery, since those ducks belong to you 
and me just as much as to the man who 
collects ten bucks for letting you shoot 
over his heavily baited puddle. 


“Limit bags” under the system be- 
came so much a fetish that to many 
wildfowlers any day afield that did not 
witness the filling of the bag to the legal 
number was considered a failure. The 
ability of the hunter had little to do with 
it and many gunners were each year 
added to the ranks whose very physical 
makeup precluded them from ever being 
hunters. But they could be shooters, and 
they were. At any rate, the game re- 
sources of no place on earth could long 
survive against the army of killers, and 
the inevitable result was apparent before 
the Great Drought brought home the 
truth to everyone willing to see. 

With the outlawing of artificial meth- 
ods, we should witness the passing of 
the duck shooter. To be sure, he will 
protest vigorously and loudly proclaim 
his conservationism in supplying great 
quantities of food needed by the birds, 
but one may wonder what the tens of 
millions of birds ate before he appeared 
on the scene. If they do need help in 
the way of food, let the state and the 
federal government furnish it on ref- 
uges, or let the hunters feed them at 
times other than the shooting season. 

And by all.means, let’s reform some 
more of these “Jims” and get back to 
basic principles of duck hunting and be 
satisfied with a little less duck shooting. 





Forester for Coal Producers 


Leslie E. Sawyer, forester for the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service at Milwaukee, 
has been appointed forester for the In- 
diana Coal Producers Association,: to 
succeed H. C. Hyatt, who died earlier in 
the year. 


Graduating in forestry from Michigan 
State College in 1924, Mr. Sawyer, prior 
to his association with the Soil Conser- 
vation Service in 1933, was associate 
professor of forestry at the University of 
Georgia, a member of the Florida State 
Forestry Department, and extension for- 
ester of Illinois. 

As has been reported in AMERICAN 
Forests through several aritcles, the In- 
diana Coal Producers Association is en- 
gaged in an extensive program of re- 
foresting the stripped coal lands of the 
mining companies forming the Associa- 
tion’s membership. 
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FACT-FINDING SURVEY WILL 
DETERMINE WAR'S EFFECT 
ON FORESTS OF THE U. §&. 


TO PROVIDE A BASIS for in- 
formed postwar handling of one of 
the country’s most important natu- 
ral resources, The American For- 
estry Association has initiated a 
fact-finding survey to determine 
what effect the war is having upon 
the country’s forests and forest 
lands and what will be their condi- 
tion when the manifold problems 
of reconstruction are at hand. 





The project is a broad coopera- 
tive undertaking in which all in- 
terested individuals and agencies 
are invited to join. Its overall ob- 
jective is to have available at the 
war’s end down-to-the-minute facts 
as to the forest situation, upon 
which publie and industrial poli- 
cies of forest conservation, man- 
agement and land economy can be 
based. 





Public-spirited citizens, indus- 
trialists and organizations alert to 
the need of forest conservation and 
development in postwar economy 
have made the survey possible by 
underwriting more than four-fifths 
of its estimated cost of $250,000. 
The’ Association is now engaged in 
raising the balance. 





Let’s make it a joint undertak- 
ing. We invite your help in this 
financing. Do it now with a cash 
contribution, a pledge, or, buy 4 
Series F or G War Bond in the 
name of The American Forestry 
Association and mail it to us. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOREST TR FES 


Write Today for Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin and 
Complete Forest Tree Price List 











HE goesial Ameren Red Ping. 812.00 
2 yr. Special Colorado Biue Spruce 10.00 
35. bene Oe 12-00 
MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 








HESTNUT 


Buy Bearing 
Blight - Resistant 
Chinese Chestnuts 


easuy yrown, heavy yielders, Northern Strains 


NUTS IN FOUR YEARS! 
Plant for Nuts—Profit—Shade—Beauty—Fun 


Send postcard now for FREE booklet and prices on 
over 42 varieties of nut trees. Excellent for orna- 
mental purposes. I have experimented with nut trees 
for over 48 years. 


Sunny Ridge, 442 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 




















FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seoteh Pine, 
White Spruce, Colerade Biue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
“gaise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 











Bartlett Tree Tools 


are used the world over 
Purchased on Priority 
Send for Catalog 
and plan for the future 
BARTLSII MFG. CO., 3019 E. Grand Bivd. 
Detroit ichi 


» Michigan 
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Nee wou BURNING STOVE 





Us Walomnade Neal Contlyl 


UTS heating costs... 
burns any kind of weed 
successfully. New principle 
of pl e bh 4 
reatly increases efficiency 
reduces creosote. Large fuel 
magazine . . holds even 
temperature for 12 hours. 
If your fuel is rationed this 
Heater will solve your prob- 
lem. Ask for Folder R. 


Cabinet and Radiant Models ‘ 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 








Check-List for Survival 
(From page 478) 


trouble to yourself. All the fish along 
the shores of the North Pacific, clear 
up to the Arctic Ocean, are good to eat. 
In addition, the locale provides birds, 
mammals, drinking water and many ed- 
ible plants. No equipment is necessary 
to last out when you're beached, but 
survival becomes a hundred-fold easier 
if you have matches, a head net and a 
machete. See that you don’t wash up 
without them!” 

Soldiers on land are told: “If you get 
lost, sit down, think the situation 
through and don’t be in a hurry to do 
anything. You can still keep on living. 
You'll need the same things as all the 
other lost men in the world—food, wa- 
ter, shelter, rest and sleep. You'll tire 
just as quickly from lack of sleep as 
you will from lack of food. Make camp 
with the least possible expenditure of 
energy and start early! The time you 
spend making yourself comfortable at 
night will pay dividends the next day.” 

If a man is hung up in a jungle and 
thinks he should climb a tree to get his 
bearings, he is warned not to shinny up 
a tree so big he can’t reach around it, 
or so high he'll become exhausted be- 
fore reaching the first branch. He is 
told to test all limbs before putting his 
entire weight on them—that dead limbs 
are untrustworthy, that any limb is 
strongest near the trunk. Nor should he 
attempt to climb a wet tree. 

The sun by day and the stars at night 
are traditional guides for maintaining a 
course—but on the ground the stranded 
soldier is encouraged to take a look at 
the landscape. Drainage patterns, the 
trend of ridges or mountains, the kind 
of vegetation in the areas are all clues. 
If he is on the march, it is suggested 
that he choose a prominent landmark in 
the direction of travel. In dense forests 
he can hold a course by lining up three 
trees. On cloudy days he should mark 
his trail with blazes and bend bushes 
so that the under and lighter side of 
leaves are turned uppermost. 

A man traveling in jungle brush or 
dense woods should move in one direc- 
tion, but should not bother about a 
straight line. He should turn shoulders, 
shift hips, bend his body, slow or speed 
his pace as the situation requires. He 
should watch his surroundings generally 
and the ground in front of him closely. 
If he is in enemy territory, he should 
stop and remain motionless now and 
then. This will enable him not only to 
see an enemy, but to check his bearings. 

The easiest way to follow the course 
of a stream is to use it as a highway. 
That calls for a canoe, dugout, or raft. 
If a native can be persuaded to part 
with one, the lost trooper is told to re- 


member that any seagoing tree has ideas 
about its own center of gravity. He 
should keep his weight low; keep amid. 
ships on one knee and paddle in that 
position. If he turns over, he should 
stay with the craft. If he has to pole, 
the correct position is to stand amidships 
facing one side. 

If he can’t find a canoe or dugout, 
logs bound together will serve as a raft 
for crossing or navigating a stream. But 
he is warned to be sure of his trees, 
Imagine the feeling of the airman who 
picked a big thicket of trees, worked for 
days to cut them down, only to find 
that the wood he chose for a raft 
wouldn’t float. Many tropical trees will 
sink even when the wood is dead. 
Stranded drift logs, lashed together with 
bark, or bundles of bamboo bound to. 
gether with vines and lashed to cross 
pieces make excellent rafts. Palms do 
not float well. 

Thirsty? The stranded man has only 
to try any grapevine. This is cut as high 
as he can reach, the severed end kept 
elevated. Then the vine is cut off close 
to the ground. This should give him a 
water tube six to seven feet high. When 
water stops dripping from the lower 
end, he cuts another section off the top 
and more water will drain out. If the 
bottom of the vine is cut first, part or all 
of the water will be lost as it will ascend. 
It is not necessary to purify water from 
a vine. 

Sap is chiefly water and in many 
plants is fit to drink—may save a man’s 
life in an emergency. Fruits, growing 
tips, leaves, stems and buds of many 
plants contain small quantities of water. 

Drainable, sugary sap can be obtained 
from many palms. To start coconut sap 
flowing, the flower stalk is bent down- 
ward and the top cut off. The flow can 
be renewed every twelve to twenty-four 
hours-by cutting off another slice. On 
many coconut palms the nuts are get- 
erally in varying stages of maturity; 
and strange as it may seem, green nuls 
are best. They are more easily opened. 
have more fluid, and the fluid can be 
taken in quantity without harmful é- 
fect. The juice of the ripened coconut 
will act as a violent physic if more than 
three or four cups are taken daily. 

Many plants catch and store rain we 
ter, the survival manuals reveal. The 
traveler’s tree of Madagascar and Re 
union has a cup-like sheath at the base 
of its leaves in which quantities of drink- 
ing water collect. Water can be obtained 
from the umbrella tree of western Trop- 
ical Africa. The bottle-like trunk of the 
babbab tree of northern Australia and 
Africa in the wet seasons collects wate! 
which stays fresh and clear through 
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weeks of dry weather. Air plants which 
afix themselves to jungle trees are good 
reservoirs. Leaves of the pineapple-like 
bromelias, in particular, form regular 
basins which may catch and hold sever- 
al pints of rain water. To clear muddy 
water, the men are told to fill a length 
of bamboo with sand and clog it with 
ass or clothing to keep the sand in. 
Then let the water pass through it. 

There is a world-wide pattern in water 
distribution if stranded men _ haven’t 
swinging vines to supply them. They 
dig for it! The level of the water table 
tends to follow the contour of the land 
surface, rising somewhat beneath hills 
and, in some places, intersecting the 
surface to form springs or seepage areas 
or to merge with streams, swamps and 
lakes. It is usually close to the surface 
and can be used with little digging in 
low, forested areas, along the seashores 
and in the flood plains of large rivers. 

Converging game trails, flight of 
birds, presence of certain plants point 
the way to water along the seashore, in 
low basins where the drainage from the 
land is concentrated, or in desert or arid 
lands where palms indicate surface water. 

Fire-making keeps a stranded man 
warm, cooks his food, destroys harmful 
germs found in food and water. Need- 
less to say, no one who may have to 
shift for himself in a remote area should 
be without matches carried in a water- 
proof case. The best cooking is done 
over a bed of glowing coals, not flames. 
A small fire is better than a large one, 
for nearly all purposes. A very small 
fire will warm a man thoroughly if he 
will sit or kneel over it, draping a coat, 
blanket, or parachute so as to direct all 
the heat upward. The base of a tree, 
rock, or log can be a heat reflector. 
Heat also can be reflected by snow, 
boughs, or sod. Men are taught to lie 
between the fire and a reflector to keep 
warm while they sleep. 

Of course all three branches of our 
fighting forces carry on the business of 
rounding up the lost, beached and 
stranded, and the survival percentage is 
impressive. The things the rescued men 
have contrived to feed and shelter them 
are carefully noted; their dangerous ex- 
periences, their thoughts and their con- 
clusions are of record, often incorporat- 
ed in survival courses. However, for 
security reasons, names of islands, 

aches, jungles, or desert terrain are 
usually withheld from publication. So 
bitter is the determination of the Pa- 
cific Island enemy to blot out the white 
man that if an Army flier, Navy man, 
or marine is found and relates his being 

lve to the trees, plants and animal life 
of the terrain, enemy bands tear up, dig 
up and crop out everything that might 
contribute to the survival of a subse- 


(Turn to page 511) 
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SHOOT AT 
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Many of the targets used in teaching service men how to shoot are card- 
board cut-outs, which are die-cut on cylinder presses. The die is made 
of steel rule which cuts against a hardened, tempered and ground steel 
sheet known as cylinder jacket or tympan. These steel jackets are 
made in various sizes up to 56” x 80” in thicknesses from .062 to .135 
of an inch. And the sheets must be curved to fit the cylinder without 
producing high or low spots on the jacket. 


To make cylinder jackets that meet these strict requirements demands 
a rare knowledge of steel, a high degree of skill and experience and some 
pretty smart engineering. To the best of our knowledge, no one except 
Disston makes these hardened, tempered and ground cylinder jackets. 


Chances are you have no use for cylinder jackets. But here's 
the point: you can use the Disscon skill with steel and the 


Disston engineering experi- 
ence, which make it pos- 
sible for Disston to do the 
most difficult jobs. These 
assets are yours in our stand- 
ard tools ...in Disston cir- 
cular and band saws...in 
our files and hack saw blades 
...in dozens of industrial 
tools for cutting wood, metals 
and other materials. 


How may we help YOU? 
Write to Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., 1094 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 





DISSTON 


and help win the war 


Conserve Man-Minutes 








Above illustration shows how Disston steel cylinder 
jacket, or tympan, is used on cylinder type of 
printing press. The die, made of Disston steel rule, 
is locked in position on bed of press. Cardboard to 
be cut is fed into press just as in printing. As the 


cylinder revolves, cardboard is 
die-cut when it passes over the 
cutting die—the steel rule being 
forced into and through the card- 
board against the steel jacket. 
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CrossiInc AND ReE-CrossiInc THE CON- 
NEcTICUT RiveER—A Description of 
the River from its Mouth to its 
Source, with a History of its Ferries 
and Bridges, by Charles W. Whittle- 
sey. The Tuttle, Morehouse and Tay- 
lor Company, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 143 pages, illustrated, bibliog- 
raphy. Price $1.25. 


This is the story of one of the great 
rivers of America written in the novel 
terms of the bridges and ferries that 
cross it. When we say great we do not 
mean in volume of water for there are 
many other rivers that carry more water 
but have less historic, scenic or even 
economic importance. 

Mr. Whittlesey was long treasurer of 
the Connecticut Forest and Park Asso- 
ciation and even longer an active work- 
er in the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests. He knows his 
river from source to mouth. His history 
concerns the log driving on its upper 
course, lumber rafts on its middle 
reaches and wooden ship building on its 
tidewaters, as well as its bridges, many 
of which are of importance in engineer- 
ing history. 

Both antiquarians and timber engi- 
neers will thrill to know that wooden 
covered bridges are still being construct- 
ed over the Connecticut River by the 
New Hampshire Highway Department. 


TREES, by Samuel Rawlins Stevens. Pub- 
lished by Cecil Baugh & Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 201 pages, illustrated. Price 
$3.00. 


Approaching the subject of trees with 
an appreciation of their spiritual as well 
as material significance, the work of the 
author, dating over a period of twenty- 
five years, culminated in a book of un- 
usual beauty and value. Starting with 
the origin of the life of trees, their 
growth and distribution, his subjects 
range through the uses of wood,—the 
history of lumbering, with an interesting 
record of the “sawmill sign language”; 
forest fires and reforestation and soil 
erosion, and the record of some of the 
most famous individual trees in Ameri- 
can history. 


Decipuous OrcHarps, by William Hen- 
ry Chandler. Published by Lee & 
Febiger, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 438 pages, illustrated. 
Price $4.50. 


A complete and orderly presentation 
for the use of the serious student of the 
science of pomology—of deciduous or- 
chard fruits and their production. The 
author includes helpful information in 
solving orchard problems and an expo- 
sition of tree processes, responses and 
relationships. 











THER PUBLICATIONS 





A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is 
available to members of 
The American Forestry 
Association on request. 





The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 





given and not through the Association, 











TREES AND Test TuBes—The Story of 
Rubber, by Charles Morrow Wilson. 
Published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 325 pages, illustrated. 
Price $3.50. 


The story of rubber, always romantic 
and full of interest—today has assumed 
a grim importance. For mechanized 
equipment moves on rubber and, in this 
war, mechanized equipment is moving— 
under terrific stress—on every battle- 
front. The author recounts the saga of 
rubber—the jungle epic of the Amazon, 
the story of the rise of the great rubber 
agriculture of the British and Dutch in 
the East, and the story of the synthetics 


- and cryptostegia. Appended is a digest, 


together with the full report, of the 
Baruch committee. 


Natura History WitH a CAMERA, by 
L. W. Brownell. Published by the 
American Photographic Publishing 
Company, Boston, Mass. 292 pages, 
illustrated. Price $3.75. 


Opening with a complete description 
of equipment and materials necessary 
for nature photography, and valuable in- 
struction as to subject approach, this 
book proceeds with a month to month 
discussion of field studies, beginning 
with nature’s own calendar in the month 
of March, when earth stirs and awakens 
from her long sleep. The gifted author 
tells about the ways of the wildlings, 
where and when to look for them and 
how to handle them when found—but 
points out that this knowledge may best 
be acquired through individual experi- 
ence. His own meaningful, beautiful 
photographs illumine the text, as na- 
ture’s year rolls along towards Febru- 
ary, and the book ends—full of interest 
to the last line. 





Decay in Balsam Fir in New England 
and New York, by Perley Spaulding 
and J. R. Hansbrough. Forest Service, 
U.S.D.A., Tech. Bul. No. 872. Supt. 
of Docs., Wash., D. C. Price 10 cents, 

The Commercial Timbers of Mexico—a 
compilation from various authorities, 
Published by Arnold Joerns, 333 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
21 pages, price $1.00. 

Quantity of Wood Treated and Preserva. 
tives Used in the United States in 
1942, by R. K. Helphenstine—a sta. 
tistical report on the industry. U. §. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

A Practical Forest Farm, by Colin 6. 
Spencer. Published by Mr. Spencer at 
Carthage, N. C. 

Wisconsin’s Deer Problem—Compiled 
by Aldo Leopold. Pub. 321, Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Department, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

The Control of River Silting, by Carl B. 
Brown. Soil Cons. Serv., U.S.D.A, 
Misc. Pub. No. 521, Supt. of Does, 
Wash., D. C. Price 25 cents. 

Control of Mesquite on Southwestern 
Ranges, by Kenneth W. Parker. For- 
est Service, U.S.D.A., Leaflet No. 234. 
Supt. of Docs., Wash., D. C. 

Management of Georgia’s Woodlands, 
by A. E. Patterson and D. J. Weddell. 
Bull. 1, George Foster Peabody School 
of Forestry, Univ. of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

Deterioration of Fire-Killed Douglasfr, 
by J. W. Kimmey and R. L. Furniss. 
Tech. Bull. No. 851, U.S.D.A. Supt. 
of Docs., Wash., D. C. Price 15 cents. 

Investigations in Erosion Control und 
Reclamation of Eroded Land at Black- 
land, by H. O. Hill, W. J. Peevy, A. 6. 
McCall and F. G. Bell. Tech. Bull. No. 
859, Soil Conservation Serv., U.S.D.A. 
Supt. of Docs., Wash., D. C. Price 20 
cents. 

Sagebrush Burning—Good and Bad, by 
Joseph F. Pechanec and George 
Stewart. Farmers’ Bull. No. 1948, 
U.S.D.A. Supt. of Docs., Wash., D.C. 
Price 10 cents. 

The Junior Tree Warden. For the 
Schools of New South Wales. Alfred 
Henry Pettifer, Acting Govt. Printer, 
Sydney, Australia. 


CORRECTION 
In the September number, page 452, 
in announcing the book—‘“Seneca Indi- 
ans—Home Life and Culture”—the ad- 
dress of the publisher was erroneously 
given as “The Conservation Society of 


York County, N. Y.,” whereas it should 


have been “The Conservation Society of 


York County, Pennsylvania.” 
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Check List for Survival 
(From page 509) 


quent involuntary visitor. The stranded 
have tall tales to tell, but the ABC’s of 
survival as spelled out by them on land 
and sea are about the same. 

“Birds and animals were easily seen, 
but actually they weren’t nearly as plen- 
tiful or easy to catch as other victuals. 
I went after fish, and mollusks, insects 
and even snakes, first. When I got over 
feeling starved, I watched for bigger 
game. Birds and mammals are creatures 
of habit, the book says. Mice, ground 
squirrels and rabbits travel old trails— 
so I found some trails and hunted and 
trapped along there with roots soaked 
and twisted and inner bark of trees for 
nets and nooses. A country that seemed 
to have no life in the daytime seemed 
to ‘come alive’ at night. I got enough 
meat to keep me going.” 

Another reports: “In the tropics keep- 
ing yourself and your equipment dry is 
a major problem—but you have plenty 
of material to work with in the forests 
and jungles. A good waterproof fabric 
can be made from the broad leaves of a 
young banana tree. Build a hot fire on 
a flat stone or a platform of small stones. 
Then rake the coals off and place the 
banana leaves on the hot stones one at 
atime. Let the leaf remain a moment or 
two until it turns dark and becomes glos- 
sy. The heat sort of rubberizes the leaf, 
making it pliant and water-repellant. 
They’ last for some time.” 

Men who are forced to make it alone 
in the Arctic, the desert, the jungle, or 
on the ocean can eventually get back. 
The natural instinct of self-preservation 
plus common sense, imagination and in- 
genuity can beat any terrain or climate. 





The Woods | Knew 
(From page 491) 


signalled each other in hoarse, throaty 
moans. But let the North Wind awake! 
Then the soeghing boughs of spruce 
trees on the northern side of the house 
waved forebodingly and, with every re- 
curring gusty blast, presaged the coming 
of snow. 

Today such sounds are unheard by 
the dweller beneath my roof. Long ago 
those giant trees succumbed to more 
practical demands. Even hoarse exhor- 
tations from distant river traffic are 
stilled, or muffled, owing to the interpo- 
sition of tall buildings between me and 
that maritime realm. Only the prosaic 
disturbance of automobile traffic shut- 
tles back and forth before my door. 
Thus the quiet beneficent surroundings 
of the natural world become more diffi- 
cult of attainment by increasing numbers 
of men, as we become engulfed ir the 
alien environment of our great cities. 


HANDY BILLY 





The principles of design and precision manufacture that have 


made the Pacific Handy Billy such an effective fire fighter 


for the Navy will, in due course, be available to protect 


forestry, industry and shipping against the ravages of fire. 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 


SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 
Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7), N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
INSTITUTE PRESENTS 





THE WOLVES 
OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Stanley P. Young and 
E. A. Goldman 


660 Pages, 137 Halftones 
6 Full-color Plates, 10 Maps 


FIRST EDITION 1944 
BUCKRAM .- - - $6.00 


Universal in its appeal, this is a book of 
enjoyment, information and knowledge 
for SPORTSMEN, RANCHERS, FARM- 
ERS, HISTORIANS, NATURALISTS, 
ARTISTS, STUDENTS OF AMERI- 
CANA, TEACHERS, DOG-LOVERS, and 
others. 

Written at a time when only remnants 
of the species survive, and when men 
who have lived with them and know 
them are scarce, the book (the only one 
of its kind ever publisl.ed) is destined 
to be a classic. Reviewers have recom- 
mended its inclusion in every school, 
public and personal library, 


A BOOK WITHOUT PARALLEL 
A GIFT WITHOUT COMPARISON 


THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 
822 Investment Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 








Enclosed &.............. for which mail 
to the address below copies, 
Wolves of North America. 

Pasta ee churdicensteskackacncscsaneloicsectaccctaccstess 
Street 
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3 Patents. 
Best material. 









THE RENOWNED 





Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool | 


Any quantity sold up to the thousands. | 
rite for Prices and Description } 


c. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 
The Government buys by the thousand. 

















Postwar Conservation 
(From page 480) 


oping the Columbia Drainage Basin for 
their mutual benefit. 

“One of BPA’s principal tasks will be 
to integrate the power systems of that 
region, both present and prospective, so 
as to diffuse to best advantage the 2,- 
600,000 kilowatts of electric energy now 
being produced at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee, as well as an additional 1,500,- 
000 kilowatts that could be generated as 
an adjunct to the $600,000,000 develop- 
ment program envisaged by the five-state 
association in cooperation with the fed- 
eral government. — 

“For its part, BPA’s plans call for an 
expenditure of about $100,000,000, prin- 
cipally on construction of transmission 
lines and power substations, plus sur- 
veys of power utilization possibilities by 
private manufacturing users, irrigation 
pumping stations, municipalities and 
others. Its program is expected, within 
the foreseeable future, to provide ap- 
proximately 35,000 man-years of em- 
ployment on construction and fabrica- 
tion of materials. 

“A better balanced economy for the 
Pacific Northwest is believed to be pos- 
sible as a result of this proposed postwar 
development. If a great variety of in- 
dustries with major dependence upon 
cheap electricity can be induced to that 
region, it is believed by many experts 
that within the next twenty years the 
Pacific Northwest can easily support an 
increased population of at least 2,000.- 
000. 

“To translate the Department’s pro- 
gram into reality will cost money, per- 
haps as much as three and three-quar- 
ters billions of dollars. That seemingly 
vast sum is, however, only about as 
much as it costs to carry on the war for 
a fortnight.” 
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Among the Authors in this Issue 














Victor H. Cans. 
LANE (Buffalo, Wild 
or Tame?), writer 
and wildlife special. 
ist, is a Massachy. 
setts State and Yale 
forester. Entering 
the National Park 
Service in 1934, in 
1936 — as biologist 
—he was placed in 
charge of their wild. 
life program, acting 
as technical advisor on grazing, fish cul- 
ture and wildlife management problems, 
Mr. Cahalane has written for the Satur. 
day Evening Post, the National Geo. 
graphic Magazine, and other national 
publications, and his book, Meeting the 
Mammals, was published by Macmillan 
in 1943. 


FREDERICK C. Linco~n (Duck Hunt. 
ing vs. Duck Shooting) is in charge of 
Migratory Bird Investigations for the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Frequently called the “director of bird- 
banding in America,” Mr. Lincoln joined 
the Biological Survey in 1920. He has 
conducted ornithological expeditions in 
several states and was a member of the 
Smithsonian Scientific Expeditions to 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic back 
in the ’30’s. His book, The Migration 
of American Birds, came out in 1939, 
and his work now for the government is 
largely in connection with studies of 
migratory American birds and their dis- 
tribution. 





Victor H. Cahalane 


REGINALD D. Forses (The Anthracite 
Region Discovers Its “Surface”—Part 
IT), consultant forester, writing from 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, concludes his ar- 
ticle started in the September issue. A 
Yale forester, Mr. Forbes for twenty 
years directed the work of federal forest 
experiment stations in the South and the 
Allegheny area. 


Howarp J. SHannon (The Woods ! 
Knew) has devoted many years to the 
study of natural history, especially on 
Long Island, and has written widely in 
this field for national publication. Mr. 
Shannon is prominently identified with 
scientific organizations and the Authors 
League. 


Frep TRENK (Specialty Forest) is 4 
farm forestry specialist and writes from 
Madison, Wisconsin. For six years he 
was extension forester for Maryland and 
is now rounding out twenty years of 
service in that field, having spent the last 
fourteen in the service of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

















‘|| ONE AVENUE FOR FIRE CONTROL 
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= PROTECT that forest against fires — an important and essential job here on the 


ds! { home front. Many avenues open to provide better-managed forests. Galion motor 
> the 
y on 


lyin § graders provide one in helping to keep fire breaks open, thereby reducing fire 
with 
hors’ § ~loss to our national resources. Investigate Galion Motor Graders. 
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2 FIRE PUMP: 


They are the Big Na 
in Fire Fighting! 


Equipment which passes the tests of the Army 
has to be right. Hundreds of INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are used regularly by the armed forces 
to stop fires on rifle and artillery ranges and 
fires in barracks, tents, warehouses, hospitals and 
other frame buildings. An INDIAN FIRE 
PUMP, using only clear water, will get you out 
of many a “hot spot.” Be sure you have plenty 
of these great fire fighters—the cost is low. Cata- 
log gives prices and full information. Send for 
a copy.— Write us today! 


D. B. SMITH & CO 


405 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: 
HERCULES EQUIPMENT & RUBBER CO., 
435 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal. 


ROY G. DAVIS CO. CARCO-CONWHIT CO. THE CONWHIT © 
617 E. Third St., 520 SW Pine St., Klamath Falls, @ 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. Portland 4, Oregon 


MILL & MINE SUPPLY CO., 2700 4th Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 


For Inside and Outside Fires | 


“THE BEST OUTFIT WE HAVE SEEN” 


Camp Manufacturing Company 
Kiln-Dried North Carolina Pine, Rough & Dressed 
D. B. SMITH & CO., Ine. INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are not 
es limited to use on forest and 


We use your INDIAN FIRE PUMPS very extensively in fighting 
fires in our various holdings. We have equipped our trucks with 
several INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and we unhesitatingly recommend them 
to any one to protect forests from fire. 

The INDIAN is the best outfit for this fire fighting work that we 
have seen. It is always ready and never fails. The fact that it uses 
only clear water is a big asset and the air-conditioned tank is another 
big help because it keeps a man’s back dry and comfortable. 

Each INDIAN FIRE PUMP is really a little fire department in itself 
for there are many kinds of fires that it completely takes care of. 

Yours very truly, 
CAMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
By P. R. Camp 
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grass fires—they work just as 
effectively on fires in rooms, 
buildings and furnishings. Tests 
have shown that the high pres- 
sure, powerful stream smashes 
right to the base of the flame— 
puts it out instantly—leaves no 
smouldering embers. 


Patented 








